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lEARN shorthand 

IN 6 WEEKSAs I Did! 




by Henry Stepp. 
Beauty, Kentucky 

*‘I enrolled for the 
Speed writing Course 
and mastered it with- 
in a few weeks at less 
than an hour a day. 
•Shortly after starting, 
I was writing short- 
hand at 120 wo'rds a 
minute." 



SPEEDWRITING, THE ABC 
SHORTHAND can be completely 
mastered in one-fifth the time re- 
quired by symbol systems and is far 
easier and more accurate to write 
and transcribe. Tens of thousands 
of shorthand students discourapred 
by old-fashioned symbol shorthands, 
have been amazed by the ease with 
which they learned the SPEED- 
WRITING system — the recognized, 
scientific shorthand which uses no 
symbols but uses the familiar letters 
of the alphabet that you ALREADY 
KNOW! Why spend many months 
mastering a whole “foreign lan- 



short- 
hand you 
can qualify 



Typing Available 




FREE 



To Readers of 
Double Action Group 



A big book with full informotion about 
SPEEDWRITING and SPEEDTYPING. 



School of Speedwriting 
Depf. 7411-3 
55 West 42nd Street 
New York 36. N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation or expense 
yoin- new booklet with full information about 
SPKBDWRITING. 



as a fast, accurate shorthand writer 
in only 6 weeks? Write 120 words 
per minute — 60% faster than Civil 
Service requirements. 

Mail coupon for FREE booklet 
which gives details about Speedwrit- 
ing, the ABC shorthand and in- 
cludes a Free Sample Lesson. Tells 
how Speedwriting prepares you for 
a top-paying job in leading business 
firms or Civil Service. 



D Home Study 
Name 



□ Classroom Instruction 



Address 
City . . . . 



Zone State 



Classroom Instruction Available in 
Speedwriting Schools in over 360 
Cities in U.S., Can., Cuba, Hawaii. 

Day and evening* classes are available In 
both Speedwriting and Speedtyping. If 
you prefer classroom work, consult your 
local directory or write us for name of 
school nearest you. Speedwriting Schools 
welcome your VISIT or call. 



SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 

Dept. 7411-3, 55 W 42nd St., New York 36. N.Y 
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How I foxed 
the Navy 

by Arthur Godfrey 



The Navy almost scuttled me. I shudder to 
think of it. My crazy career could have ended 
right there. Who knows, 1 might still be bum- 
ming Chesterfields instead of selling them. 

To be scuttled by the Navy you’ve either 
got to do something wrong or neglect to do 
something right. They’ve got you both ways. 
For my part, I neglected to finish high school. 

Ordinarily, a man can get along without a 
high school diploma. Plenty of men have.. But 
not in the Navy. At least not in the U. S. Navy 
Materiel School at Bellevue, D. C., back in 
1929. In those days a bluejacket had to have 
a mind like Einstein’s. And I didn’t. 

“Godfrey,” said the lieutenant a few days 
after I’d checked in, “either you learn mathe- 
matics and learn it fast or out you go. I’ll give 
you six weeks.” This, I figured, was it. For a 
guy who had to take off his shoes to count 




above ten, it was an impossible assignment. 

I was ready to turn in my bell-bottoms. But 
an ad in a magazine stopped me. Here, it said, 
is your chance to get special training in almost 
any subject— mathematics included. I hopped 
on it. Within a week I was enrolled with the 
International Correspondence Schools studying 
algebra, geometry and trig for all I was worth. 

Came week-end liberty, I studied. Came a 
holiday, I studied. Came the end of the six 
weeks, I was top man in the class. Within 
six weeks I had mastered two years of high 
school math, thanks to the training I’d gotten. 

I.C.S. made the impossible— easy! 



GET EXPERT o rnrr DAnifO Free, illustrated catalog on career that interests you. Also 36-page, pocket- 
GUIDANCE L IIiLL DUUiiU size guide to advancement, "How to Succeed." Just mail the coupon! 



iNTERf^TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



ART 

□ Commercial Art 

□ Magazine and Book 
Illustrating 

□ Cartooning 



BOX 6002-E. SCRANTON 9. PENNA. 

Without cost or obllgatlen, sond m« -'HOW to SUCCEED" ind the booklet about the course BEFORE which I have marked X; 
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□ Electrician 
BUSINESS 
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□ Automobile. Mechanic 
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men. New Pre^e, 
Minn., whose store 
is shown stleft,s&ys, 
"Am now tisd in 
with two Television 
outfits end do war* 
rsnty work for desl* 
era. Often fnll back 
to NRI textbooks for 
InfotronUoiL.'* 



'foot* 
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I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 
FOR GOOD PAY JOBS In 

RADIO-TELEVISIIIN 



-£. SMITH^ has ♦r&ined more men #or 
9adio-Teievi$ion-ihon,eny other man. 



America's Fast Growing tndastry Offers You(t 



LOST JCt. NOW HAS OWN SHOP 

"Got laid rit iny machine shop 
job which I believe was best 



I time Radio Shop. Dusinets 
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TV sales here . . more work! 
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Bangley, Suffolk. Va. 
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I NitI course, waa able to serv* 
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I to $16 a week spare time. Now 
! have full time Radio and 
I Television busineaa.*’ — • Wiliiam 
‘ Weyde, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Doh- 
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kits 1 send helps you make extra money scrvicing^set^ 
gives practical cxTOi ience on circuita common to 
and Television. All equipment is yours to keep. 

2. GOGD PAY JOB 

NRI Courses lead to these and many other jobs: Radio' 
and TV ser.ice, P.A., Auto Radio,. Lab, Factory, and 
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Technicians. Opportunities are increasing. The United j 
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You Loom Semcmg or Communications 
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A Department of Letters and Comment 



I N THE book-review department, 
you’ll find some interesting com- 
ments by Damon "Knight on Ken 
Crossen’s introduction to the anthol- 
ogy, “Future Tense”, wherein Mr. C. 
takes exception to the oft-heard claim 
that science-fiction is — or should be — 
nothing more than entertainment. 
Such an attitude, Crossen argues, re- 
lieves the author of any responsibility 
for what he writes and insures medioc- 
rity at best, and socially-dangerous 
outpourings at the worst. Knight 
agrees. 

Considering that I’ve often defined 
science-fiction as “intelligent enter- 
tainment”, among other things, it 
would seem as if Messrs Crossen & 
Knight and I are on opposite sides, 
here. But such isn’t the case. Of 



course, I can’t expect very many read- 
ers to have read into “intelligent enter- 
tainment” everything that was in my 
own mind when I used the term; so 
I’ll state right now that part of my 
qualification for “intelligent”, in the 
phrase “intelligent entertainment” was 
a recognizable degree of auctorial re- 
sponsibility. Now the phrase “recog- 
nizable degree” is vague, too, but in- 
tentionally so. After all, there’s going 
to be a wide area of disagreement as 
to what will constitute that “recogniz- 
able degree”, and any list of stories to 
which one might point will bring forth 
dissent from someone. But the impor- 
tant thing, I think, is to state a gen- 
eral principle. 

Let’s get down to cases, nonethe- 
[Tmn To Page 8] 
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Howf The Amxin$ facts about 

BALDNESS 

,„bHP wmyop CANPO apoqtit 




The following facts tte brought to the attentioa of the 
public because of a widespread belief that rushing can be 
done about hair loss. This belief has no basis in mediod 
fact Worse, it has condemned many men and women to 
rxediess baldness by their neglect to treat certain accepted 
causes of hair loss. 

There ire six principal types of hair loss, or a/oprrid, as it is known in medical 
terms: 

1. Alopecia from diseases of the scalp 

2. Alopecia from other diseases or from ao improper functioning of the body 
5. Alopecia of the aged (senile baldness) 

4. Alopecia areata (loss of hair in patchy) 

5. Alopecia of the young (premature baldness) 
d. Alopecia at birth (congenital baldness) 

Senile, premature and congenital alopecia cannot be helped by anything now 
known to modem science. Alopecia from improper functioning of the body 
requires the advice and treatment of your family physiciao. 

Birr MANY MEDICAL AUTHORJTJES NOW BELIEVE A SPEaPlC 
SCALP DISEASE IS THE MOST COMMON CAUSE OF HAIR LOSS. 
This disease is called Seborrhea and can be broadly classified into two dinieal 
forms with the following symptoms: 

t. DRY SEBORRHEA: The bail Is dry. Ufa- 
less. and without glosi. A dry llaJcy daadfuA 
It usually present with accomptn^Qg Itchl- 
ness. Hair tost is eonsiderable and increases 
with the progress ol this disease. 

t. Of£.y SEBORRHEA: The hair and scalp m 
oily and greasy. The hair Is slightly tticlry 
to the touch and bat a tendency to tnat to- 
gether. Dandrud takes the form of head 
scales. Scalp is usually Itchy. Hair loss b 
severe with bal<lf»ess as the end result. 

Many doaors agree that to NEGLECT 
these symptoms of DRY and OILY 
SEBORRHEA is toINVlTE BALDNESS. 

Seborrhea is believed to be caused by three 
germ organisms — staphylococcus albus, 
pityrosporum ovale, and acnes bacillus. 

These germs attack the sebaceous gland 
causing an abnormal working of this fat 
gland. The hair follicle, completely surrounded by the enlarged diseased sebaceous 
gland, then begins to atrophy. The hair produced becomes smaller and smaller 
until the hair follicle dies. Baldness is the inevitable result. (See illustratioa.) 

But seborrhea can be controlled, particularly in its early stages. The three genn 
organisms believed to cause seborrhea, can and should m eliminated before they 
destroy your normal hair growth. 

A post-war development, Comate Medicirutl Formula kills these three germ 
or^nisms on contact. Proof of Comate's germ-killing Droperties has been demon- 
strated in laboratory tests recently conducted by one of the leading testing labora- 
tories in America. (Complete report on file and copies are available on request) 

When used as directed. Comate Medicinal Formula controls seborrhea— stimu- 
lates the flow of blood to the scalp— helps stop scalp itch and burn— improves 
the appearance of your hair and scalp— helps STOP HAIR LOSS due to sebor* 
gbea. Your hair looks more attractive and alive. 

You may safely follow the example of thousands who first were skeptical, then 
curious, and finally decided to avail dieduelves of Comate Medicinal Formula. 




OiSmUCTION OFHAIt FOUICUS 
Cotiaod 0y Seborrhea 
A — 0«ed heir*; g — Ha}r*d*ttroylno 
boct*rSe; C — Hyp^r»phl«d Mboceev* 
Qlendti D — Atrophk follicU*. 



A Few of the Many Grateful Expression 
By Users of Cbmate Medicinal Formula 

"My hair was coming out for years and I tried everythihg. 
Nothing stopped it until f tried Cooute. Now my hail has 
stopped coming out. It looks so much thicker. My frier^ havf 
octiced an hair and they all say it looks so much better. 
—Mrs. R.E.J.. Stevenson. Ala. 

'Your hair formula got rid of my dandruff: my head does eoa 
Itch aoy more. I think it is the best of alf of the foonulas I 
have usm."—£.E., Hamilton. Ohio. 

*Your formula Is everything you claim It to be and the fiiaa 
to days trial freed me of a very bad case of dry seborrhea." 
-;.E.M.. Long De«cb. Olif. 

"I do want to say that lust within five days I have obtairted a 
great improvement in my hair. I do want to thank you and the 
comate Laboratories for producing such a wonderful and aifiag- 
log formula."— M.M., Johnstown, Pa. 

"I have found almost Instant relief. My Itching has stopped 
with one applicatioo."— J.N.. Stockton. Calif. 

"My hair looks thicker, not falling out like It used to. Will 
not be without Comate in the house."— R.W., LorudaJe. R. I. 
"t haven't had any trouble with dandruff since I starved using 
Comate."— L.W.W.. Galveston. Te*. 

"This forOHita Is everything If not more than you say it la. 
I am very happy with what it's doing for my hair. 

— T.J., Las Cruces. New Mexico 

*T find it stops the Itch and retards the hair fall. 1 am thankful 
for the help it has given me in regsrd to the terrible itchl- 
ness."— R.B.L.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

"'The bottle of Comate I ^ from you has done my hair ao 
much g<^. My hair has b«n (pmlng out and breaking off fos 
about 21 years. It has improved so much." 

—Mrs. Lisbon. Ca. 



Today these benefits are available to you just as tbev were 
to th^ stAcere men and women when they first read abool 
Comate. If your hair is thinning, over-dry or over-oily-* 
if you are troubled with dandr^ with increasing h^ 
loss— you may well be guided by the laboratory tests and 
the experience of thousands of grateful men and womeo. 

Remember, if your hair loss Is due to Seborrhea, (Ornate 
CAN and MUST help you. If it is due to causes beyond 
the reach of Gunate Medicinal Formula, you have noting 
to lose because our GUARANTY POJLICY assures the 
return of your money unless delighted..^ why delay when 
that delay may cause irreparable damage to your bair and 
scalp. Just mail the coupon below. 

^ 1950 CoMaN lobaroTorla$ Inv. 18 WmI 45 Str M t, N. V. 34, N. V. 



COMATE LABORATORIES INC, DEPT. 2310 M 

18 West 45 Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Please rush my bottle (30-days supply) of Comate 
Hair and Scalp Formula in plain wrapper. 1 must be 
completely satisfied or you guarantee refund of my 
money upon return of bottle and unused portion. 

□ Enclosed find 15.00, Send postpaid. (Check, 
cash, money order.) 

Q Send C.O.D. 1 will pgy postman $5.00 plus 
postal charges. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

APO, rrC. Csn^<la tnd Foreign— No C.O-D.’* 
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less, I think I can illustrate my point 
by taking a brief glance at the detec- 
tive story field — which no one, to the 
best of my knowledge, denies as strict- 
ly an entertainment genre. My first 
exhibit will be some paragraphs from 
a couple of murderrmysteries by 
Agatha Christie, to my mind highly 
readable mysteries with ingenious solu- 
tions. 

Mr. Cope rose. “In America,” ha 
said, “we’re great believers in abso- 
lute freedom.” 

Dr. Gerard rose also. He was unim- 
pressed by the remark. He had heard 
it made before by people of many dif- 
ferent nationalities. Dr. Gerard know 
that no race, no country and no indi- 
vidual could be described as free. But 
he also knew that there were different 
degrees of bondage. 

★ ★ ★ 

Dr. Gerard said gravely, “I believe 
at least in one of the chief tenets of 
the Christian faith — contentment with 
a lowly place. I am a doctor and I 
know that ambition — the desire to suc- 
ceed, to have power — leads to most ills 
of the human soul. If the desire is 
realized, it leads to arrogance, vio- 
lence, and final satiety; and if it is 
denied — ah! if it is denied — ^let all the 
asylums for the insane rise up and 
give their testimony! They are filled 
with human beings who were unable 
to face being mediocre, ineffective, and 
who therefore created for themselves 
ways of escape from reality so to be 
shut off from life itself forever.” 

, ★ ★ ★ 

“It is no good turning one’s face 
only to the fairer side of life. Below 
the decencies and conventions of every- 
day life, there lies a vast reservoir of 
strange things — as, for instance, de- 
light in cruelty for its own sake. But 
when you have found that, there is 
something deeper still — the desire, pro- 
found and pitiful, to be appreciated. 

If that is thwarted, if through an un- 
pleasing personality a human being is 
unable to get the response it needs, it 
turns to other methods — it must be 
felt — it must count — and so to innu- 
merable strange perversions ...” 

— “Appointment With Death” 

These observations on the part of Dr. 
Gerard fulfill the following functions 
in the story (a) they illuminate his 



own personality; (b) they throw light 
on the character and motivations of 
another important person in the novel; 
(c) they have an important bearing 
on the solution of the mystery. 

Now, let’s look at one more excerpti 

“ . . . Don’t you think that there are 
people who ought to be murdered?” 
“That, vei-y possibly.” 

“Well, then!” 

“You do not comprehend. It is not 
the victim who concerns me so much. 

It is the effect upon the character of 
the slayer.” 

“What about war?” 

“In war you do not exercize the right 
of private judgement. That is what is 
BO dangerous. Once a man is imbued 
with the idea that he knows who ought 
to be allowed to live and who ought, 
not — then he is half way to becoming 
the most dangerous killer there is, 
the arrogant criminal who kills not for 
profit but for an Idea.” 

— “Cards on the Table” 

I must copfess that this exchange be- 
tween Hercule foirot and another 
character in the novel is not functional 
to the plot; it does nothing more than 
state Poirot’s personal outlook upon 
murder — but that is relevant to his 
actions. 

Now the victim in “Appointment 
For Death” is a most undesirable per- 
son, a woman who is totally warped, 
and who has ruined the lives of her 
children, almost beyond recall. Miss 
Christie might have left it just at that, 
but she didn’t. Dr. Gerard and an- 
other character in the story want to 
miderstand, and the second person re- 
alizes that, for all her sadistic tyranny, 
the victim was a pathetic creature. 
Thjs is revealed without any sloppy 
sentiment, and without any excuses. 
To understand is not to excuse — but 
understanding may prevent a repeti- 
tion of the circumstances, 

DEAR IN mind that Miss Christie is 
^ not out to write popular philos- 
ophy, psychology, or ethical tracts; 
such paragraphs as I have quote are 
never thrown in for their own sake; 
they come at just the right time, plot- 
\Turn To Page 81 } 
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Rush Coupon lor FREE Selling Outfit! 

NOW IT’S EASY to make BIG MONEY in a profit-making, spare- 
time business! As our man in your community, you feature 
Mason’s fast-selling Horsehide, Capeskin, Suede, other fine leather 
jackets — nationally known for smart styling, rugged wear, won- 
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Machine-guru opened up on the Nam robot, and mines set in the capitol steps 
exploded, as the mob burst through the barricades, ready to attack, 
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Grimsche was a dedicated man. Incor- 
ruptible, unswerving, implacable. And 
what they forgot, when they decided 
that a human machine was needed 
for this job, wets that you can't turn a 
Grimsche off, or re-set him for a differ- 
ent kind of job. 
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TO: ARA ILDEK 
NAM IV 

SOLONES CLUSTER 
GALAXY X32-A 

SUBJECT; CIVILIZING EXPEDIi. 
TION TO SOL III 

FROM; MORDESH KDAK 
ORGANIZER 
EXPEDITION 87C6 

GREETINGS: 

Expedition 87C6 has contacted tht 
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planet locally designated as Sol III. 
We landed our ships near the various 
Capitols of the various countries of this 
planet. As was expected, there was 
widespread panic and rioting. 

During our descent, we were greet- 
ed with attacks of a chemical, molecu- 
lar and atomic nature. This was ex- 
pected and, of course, nullified with- 
out loss of life. W e discovered at once, 
empirically, that Sol III has command 
of no energies past the atomic level; 
therefore we are in no apparent dan- 
ger. 

The people of Sol III are stage one 
barbarians, queer, outlandish crea- 
tures. They are humans, like ourselves, 
and have sufficient brain-capacity to 
learn civilized ways. 

Psychologically, they are a main- 
stream deviant. 

Their attacks upon us were appar- 
ently for the purpose of taking lives, 
instead of any of the recognized objec- 
tives of war. This situation is not un- 
heard-of; nevertheless, it is shocking 
to behold at first hand. 

Superficial investigation shows us 
that the Earthmen consider the taking 
of life as the final answer to all prob- 
lems. This psychosis is deeply rooted 
in the history of the planet. 

Our Instruction units are trying to 
explain to them the true nature of 
what they call war, in a' simplified 
fashion. 

1. That war is essentially a symbolic 
affair. 

2. That the objectives of war are, 

(a) capture of symbolic documents, 

(b) destruction of mechanicals, (c) 
superimposition of values, from the 
greater to the lesser. 

To implement this, we are teaching 
them the principle of Conformity, So 
far, the Earthmen have shown no com- 
prehension of this law of nature. 

I am pleased to report that we have 
caused no direct loss of life. Any 
deaths have been the fault of the 
Earthmen, rioting among themselves. 



This is being brought under control 
as rapidly as possible. 

Already the Ultimatum has been de- 
livered to all the capitols on this plan- 
et: ■ — That by twelve o’clock noon, 
local time, all documents of symbolic 
governing value must be surrendered 
to the Nam war mechanicals. All ar- 
mies must be disbanded at once. All 
governments must, for the time, be 
turned over to Nam officials. 

Once this is accomplished, we will be 
able to go ahead with the subtler 
means of civilizing this savage race. 

Just between us, Ara — not for the 
record — this planet depresses me. It 
has such a history of murder, rape, 
pillage. The oceans are blood, the riv- 
ers blood, the very soil is saturated 
with blood. I wish I were anywhere 
else. The Earthmen are plotting against 
us, I know. Even though they are 
harmless, their armies disbanded, the 
hatred in the air is almost palpable. 

But the work of civilization must 
go on. 

In Peace, 

Mordesh Kdak, Organizer 

pROM THE window they could hear 
the mob, gathered around the steps 
of the Capitol. A single deep murmur 
filled the air, as though the mob were 
growling with one voice. There w'ere 
occasional bursts of gunfire. 

“Is it twelve o’clock yet?” Kyoto 
asked. 

Colonel Culver glanced at his hand- 
some Swiss watch. “No. Fourteen min- 
utes to.” 

“Ah,” Kyoto said, as though the 
time were a very significant factor in 
his calculations. He turned away from 
the window and looked up at Culver. 
“Where is your man, Grimsche?” 

“He’ll be here any moment,” Culver 
said. He walked to a table and began 
to leaf through a pamphlet the Nam 
Invaders had distributed. 

“He ought to be here now,” Kyoto 
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said softy, a little embarrassed at hav- 
ing to say it. The colonel nodded. Ky- 
oto began to feel very self-conscious, 
lie didn’t understand Americans, any 
more than he understood the Nam. 
How could the colonel be so calm, 
when a Nam robot was about to march 
into the Capitol and take the American 
Constitution? Kyoto began to wish he 
had stayed in Japan, with his own peo- 
ple. But quickly he reminded himself 
that the important thing was to stop 
the Nam, wherever they could be 
stopped. Only America had a weapon 
that surpassed atomic power; there- 
fore America had to have the coopera- 
tion of everyone, against the common 
enemy. If his scientific knowledge 
could help, as the colonel had said it 
could . . . 

The mob was growing noisier. 
Colonel Culver was still reading the 
pamphlet, swinging one foot against 
the leg of his chair. Kyoto began to 
pace up and down, running his fingers 
nervously through his hair. Re hoped 
his wife had obeyed his telegram with- 
out delay, and gone to Honshu. Tokyo 
would be dangerous, with the Nam 
invading the Imperial Palace; she and 
the children \yould be safe in Honshu, 
with his father. 

“Very interesting,” Culver mur- 
mured. 

“What?” Kyoto asked quickly, 

“Their theory of Conformity.” Cul- 
ver’s face was animated now. “Listen 
to this. ‘When two forces meet, the 
lesser will transform itself to resemble 
the greater. Force, in this instance, re- 
fers to fundamental truth, or conform- 
ity to the real world, both physical 
and ideal.’ W’hat do you make of that?” 

“Metaphysics,” Kyoto said. “What 
do we care for their rationalizations?” 

“Stop pacing, man!” Culver cried 
humorously. “Of course we care. A 
knowledge of one’s enemy is a funda- 
mental rule of war. Consider this: A 
fundamental taboo of the Nam is the 



taking of any human life whatsoever. 
What do you make of that?” 

Kyoto shrugged his shoulders. Under 
different circumstances, he would have 
been very interested. But now the ar- 
mies of the world were disbanded, their 
equipment smashed; now everything 
depended on one incomplete weapon, 
one man. 

“This Grimsche, is he trustworthy?” 
Kyoto asked. 

“xAbsolutely.” Culver opened a 
drawer and began to take out tins of 
imported tobacco. Beside them he put 
a blackened clay pipe. “Grim.sche 
served under me; I’d trust that big, 
gloomy man with my life.” 

“j\n army man?” Kyoto asked 
doubtfully. 

“A master sergeant.” 

“I see,” Kyoto said. He began to 
pace again. Somehow, he had thought 
that the war against the Nam would 
be carried on by the scientists, now 
that the military had proved ineffec- 
tual. He understood scientists. But to 
put so much responsibility on a ser- 
geant. . . 

Culver must have felt his thought. 
“Don’t worry about Grimsche. He’s 
unswervable, unswayable, incorrupti- 
ble; he’s a machine. Give Grimsche a 
job and he’ll do it — though the world 
were dust around his feet, and the 
human race only a memory.” He 
smiled apologetically for his rhetoric. 

“Very poetic,” Kyoto said. But still 
he didn’t trust soldiers. 

Colonel Culver stood up and looked 
regretfully at his uniform. “I’d better 
change,” he said. “Presumably, there 
is no longer an army.” 

“I’ll get the equipment for the 
Weapon,” Kyoto said. He walked to 
the door, then stopped. “What time is 
it now?” 

“Three minutes to twelve,” Culver 
said, unknotting his khaki tie. 

Outside, the noise of the mob was 
increasing ominously. 
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jlJASTER-SERGEANT Edwin 
Grimsche knew he ehouldn’t be 
standing in the mob. The colonel had 
wanted him at once. But he couldn’t 
leave yet. 

Grimsche hadn’t had much contact 
with civilians in almost twelve years. 
The actions of a mob fascinated and 
repelled him. P'or the moment, fascina- 
tion had won out. 

A man shoved past Grimsche, heft- 
ing a three-foot length of lead pipe. 
“That robot’ll never get into the Capi- 
tol,” he said. “We’ll tear it to pieces 
first.” 

Grimsche looked at the man curious- 
ly. Did he expect to attack a robot 
weighing perhaps a ton with that piece 
of pipe? These civilians had spirit — 
but it never lasted long. Mobs were the 
same the world over; their courage 
faded at the first serious setback. 

He glanced at his watch. Two min- 
utes to twelve. The Nam ultimatum 
had set twelve o’clock for handing over 
the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence, now under guard in 
the Capitol. Otherwise, the Nam robot 
would take them. So far, the great 
golden robot on the steps of the Capitol 
was motionless. 

Stolidly Grimsche held his ground 
as the mob shoved forward. They were 
gathered in a wide half-circle around 
the silent Nam robot, thousands of 
them. The last remaining units of the 
army had been trying to hold them 
back for three hours now, in order to 
bring the machine-guns and grenades 
into play. But the angry mob wanted 
to take vengeance into its own incapa- 
ble hands. 

Grimsche knew how they felt. He 
would have enjoyed ripping some of 
the invaders apart himself, but he 
wasn’t moved by the mob’s quick, easy 
passion. Emotions like that passed too 
easily, after the first flush of hatred. 
He was willing to wait his chance — 
forever, if necessary. 

The mob surged restlessly; tent st- 



eles of people beat against the barri- 
cades, and fell back. The mob shouted 
with a single voice, advanced and re- 
treated with one body, clenched a sin- 
gle gigantic fist. 

Twelve o’clock. The Nam robot 
lurched forward, up the steps of the 
Capitol. Army machine-guns began 
to chatter, the slugs richocheting off 
the robot’s gleaming hide and scatter- 
ing into the crowd. Somewhere a man 
screamed in agony, but his voice was 
lost in the single voice of th^ mob. 

Grimsche watched, frowning with 
disapproval as the mob burst through 
the barricades and ran after the robot. 
As they reached him, U. S. Army 
mines, set in the Capitol steps, went 
off. The explosions dug a great red 
hole in the mob. The hole closed quick- 
ly, and the robot moved on, undam- 
aged. 

Now the soldiers had to stop firing, 
for the mob was all around the robot. 
They flung themselves upon him, 
smashing at him with wrenches, tire 
irons, gun butts. One man had an 
acetylene torch; he clung to the robot’s 
back, trying to melt down a shoulder. 

Serenely the robot moved on, ignor- 
ing them, delicately avoiding their 
bodies. 

Then the mob’s collective mood 
changed. Anger gave way to awe, ap- 
prehension, fear. 

“It’s coming after me!” someone 
screamed, although the robot was mov- 
ing directly toward the doors of the 
Capitol. 

“It’s coming!” 

The mob turned and started to run. 
Grimsche had a few seconds head- 
start. He sprinted away with a heavy 
man’s jarring stride, pushing people 
aside. He wasn’t afraid of the robot; 
but the mob was likely to trample 
him to death if they overtook him. 
Over his shoulder he caught a last 
glimpse of the robot, entering the 
Capitol unhindered. 

Civilians were just as stupid as ever, 
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Grimsche thought. He had wasted 
enough time sightseeing. 

HE ADDRESS 
Colonel Culver had 
given him was a 
narrow brownstone 
building not far 
from the Capitol. 
Grimsche knocked, 
and heard Culver 
call, “Come on in.” 
He entered, and 
found Culver in the 

living room. 

Colonel Culver was out of uniform, 
dressed in a plain gray business-suit. 
Still he was military. His suit was 
creased precisely, and the flower in his 
buttonhole looked like a decoration. In 
front of him, on a low table, were a 
dozen tins of imported tobacco and an 
old clay pipe. Culver was mixing to- 
bacco in a brandy glass, and sniffing 
the result. 

“.At ease, sergeant, sit down,” Cul- 
ver said. “We’re really not in the army 
any more.” 

Grimsche didn’t answer. He knew 
they were still in the army, for uni- 
forms didn’t make the difference. 

Culver added a few strands of black 
tobacco to his mixture, shook it gently, 
and began to fill his clay pipe. “How 
is it outside?” 

“A mob tried to stop the Nam ro- 
bot,” Grimsche reported, sitting on the 
edge of a straight wooden chair. “They 
failed.” 

“Of course,” Culver said. He lighted 
his pipe with a complicated gadget 
and leaned back. “Quite as I expected. 
Atomic artillery didn’t stop them. But 
mobs are prone to believe that their 
righteous anger is a solvent to dissolve 
any armor.” He smiled an apologetic 
little smile. 

Grimsche smiled too, forgiving the 
colonel his fancy language. 



“Now dowm to cases,” Culver said, 
blowing clouds of smoke across the 
room. “When the Nam first landed, 
the President and the Chiefs of Staff 
held a conference. They realized that 
any race capable of crossing space 
would have a tremendous technological 
advantage over us. Even our atomic 
weapons proved ineffectual, as it 
turned out. The President had to make 
some provision for the prosecution of 
the war, even with the disbanding of 
the government and the armed forces.” 

Culver lighted his pipe again. “We 
did have a secret weapon. It had been 
in the project-stage for over five years, 
and still wasn’t completed. But what 
a lovely weapon it was I It utilized an 
entirely new energy-principle, a cancel- 
lation of mass instead of a disruption 
of it. The President felt that, at all 
costs, this weapon and the scientists 
working on it had to be protected. 
You follow me?” 

“Yes sir,” Grimsche said, frowning 
with concentration. 

“Therefore the entire project went 
underground. Since we had no idea 
what security-methods the Nam invad- 
ers might be capable of, the under- 
ground was kept as small and tight as 
possible. I was appointed head of that 
organization.” 

Grimsche nodded approvingly. The 
President couldn’t have used any of 
the top brass to head the job; they’d 
be watched. A scientist was out of the 
question; they were too impractical. 
Culver was a hell of a good officer. 
Even with his love of junk like that 
imported tobacco, even with his fancy 
language, he was the best officer 
Grimsche had ever served under. 

“Now for your part in this,” Culver 
said. “Grimsche, I need a man I can 
count on for liason. The underground 
is necessarily broken into two parts. 
We’re here, in Washington. But the 
scientists and the weapon are hid- 
den — ” 
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'T^HE DOOR opened and a small 
black-haired man rushed in, car- 
rying a suitcase. “I have most of it,” 
he said, out of breath. “Couldn’t lo- 
cate any germanium, and half of the 
Formula X524 components are miss- 
ing. But they can work around that.” 
Culver said, “Grimsche, I’d like you 
to meet Kyoto; he’s our Washington 
scientific head, scavenger division.” 
Grimsche stood up slowly. “Japan- 
ese?” ■ 

Kyoto nodded, grinning uncertain- 
ly. Grimsche looked at him a moment, 
his heavy face impassive; then he 
turned and walked to the window. Ky- 
oto’s grin began to fade. 

“What’s w-ong, Grimsche?” Culver 
asked. 

Grimsche turned. “May I speak my 
mind, Colonel?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“I never considered that war over,” 
Grimsche said, his face expressionless. 
“A treaty was signed,” Culver said. 
“A scrap of paper doesn’t change 
anything. You really want me to speak 
my mind. Colonel?” 

“Yes, yes,” Culver said. “Let’s have 
everything in the open.” 

“OK. I fought that war; I remem- 
ber it. I remember the guys who were 
killed. Enemies don’t become friends 
just because of a piece of paper.” 
Kyoto began to smile , nervously 
again, involuntarily running his fin- 
gers through his hair. 

“The way I see it,” Grimsche said, 
“we shouldn’t have stopped the war; 
we should have killed them all.” 
“You’re no military theorist, I fear,” 
Culver sighed. “Wars aren’t fought be- 
tween i?tcn, Grimsche. Wars are pro- 
ducts of economic conditions, resurgent 
nationalism, a dozen other factors.” 

“I don’t know anything about that, 
sir,” Grimsche said. “I just think an 
enemy, is an enemy. Always.” 

“Perhaps,” Kyoto said, “if the ser- 
geant feels that way, I should leave — ” 
“Nonsense!” Culver said sharply. 



“Grimsche, you know what we’re up 
against; we need any help we can find.” 

“I know that, sir,” Grimsche said. 
“It’s OK with me, his working on our 
side. I just wanted you to know how I 
felt.” 

“Your privilege,” Culver said. “Best 
to get these things aired. Now back to 
the matter at hand. Sit, both of you.” 

Kyoto and Grimsche sat down, not 
looking at each other. 

“We are here in Washington for two 
reasons,” Culver said. “First, the 
weapon will be used here. Second, here 
we can find the necessary material. 
But the actual weapon, and the men 
producing it, are hidden in Virginia. 
You, Grimsche, will be our courier. 
This equipment must reach Virginia; 
the scientists there will know what to 
do with it.” 

Kyoto glanced out the window. “I 
would suggest haste,” he said apolo- 
getically. “The Nam may close the 
city.” 

“I don’t think so,” Culver said. 
“You shouldn’t have any trouble get- 
ting through this time, Grimsche. 
You’ll stay in Virginia until the scien- 
tists need more components. Then 
come back; we should have the rest 
of it by then.” 

“Yes sir,” Grimsche said. 

Culver found a slip of paper in his 
breast pocket and handed it to Grim- 
sche. “This is the location. Memo- 
rize it.” 

Grimsche glanced at it, and handed 
the paper back to Culver. The colonel 
lighted it with his cigarette lighter, 
held it until the flame almost touched 
his fingertips, and dropped it on the 
floor. 

“While you’re in Virginia,” Culver 
said, “learn how to operate the weap- 
on. Kyoto and I are relatively immo- 
bile, therefore detectable. You will 
probably use the completed weapon. 
In any case, it must be used.” 

“Yes sir,” Grimsche said. “It’ll be 
used.” Without looking at Kyoto he 
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said, “I never forget my enemies. 

“I know,” Culver said. “Now get 
moving.” 



/^RIMSCHE saluted, picked up the 
^ suitcase and hurried out. As soon 
as he was gone, Kyoto stood up and 
faced the colonel angrily. “Colonel 
Culver, I demand an explanation!” 
Culver leaned back in his chair and 
closed his eyes, smiling faintly. “Con- 
sider Grimsche objectively, Kyoto. As 
a human being he has his deficiencies. 
But isn’t he a perfect machine of war?” 
“But his attitude — ” 

“His attitude toward you, personal- 
ly, is unfor.,unate. Otherwise it’s com- 
mendable, for it certainly complements 
his function.” Culver opened his eyes 
and-'sat up abruptly. “Kyoto, I pride 
myself on one thing. I know men. 
Grimsche is the perfect, the ideal man 
for the job.” 

The colonel began to clean the bowl 
of his clay pipe with a matchstick. 
“Have to be careful with tlais,” he 
said. “Souvenir of Connaught. Hate to 
go all the way back for another.” 
Kyoto walked to the window. Wash- 
ington was strangely quiet now. Weari- 
ly, he tried to think. How could Grim- 
sche be tlie right man? Would implac- 
able, stupid hatred free them? Very 
unscientific. . . But then, this was sol- 
dier’s business, and they had their own 
ways. Perhaps Culver was right. 

He didn’t know, or care any longer. 
He only wished he were home, and 
at peace. 
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The first two steps of our campaign 
have been completed. All symbolic 
documents of government have been 
seized, and will be sent to the Museum 
of Deviations on Illik II. All mechan- 
ical means of waging war have been 
destroyed, except for the isolated units 
undetected as yet. The armies of Sol 
III are dissolved by order of the gov- 
ernments; and we are the govern- 
ments. 

Still, individual Earthmen attempt 
to kill us, and to put our mechanicals 
out of order. So far, no Nam lives 
have been lost; nor have we been 
forced to the ultimate expedient of 
killing any Earthmen. 

Since these people are city-builders, 
we have centralized ourselves. Our cul- 
ture, after it has taken firm hold in 
the large population centers, will dif- 
fuse outward, to the rural areas. As 
far as I can tell, there is no danger 
inherent in our centralization. As 1 
said before, the Earthmen command 
no energies past atomic. 

We are now in full swing, employ- 
ing Morgish’s Subliminal Training 
Techniques for Savage Peoples, Hu- 
manoid Type. The Earthmen are able 
to 'see only the outward, obvious as- 
pects of this campaign; the books, 
pamphlets, films, broadcasts, etc. 
These direct techniques meet with re- 
sistance and are supposed to; because 
of them, the Earthmen won’t examine 
too closely the important internal 
changes which are being wrought in 
them. 

The Earthmen feel that our indoc- 
trination will not succeed. This belief 
is based upon their own clumsy at- 
tempts to indoctrinate each other, over 
several thousand years of recorded his- 
tory. What they fail to grasp is the 
Conformity principle: Truth is irre- 
sistable. Their very skepticism aids us. 

It is always interesting to observe 
the effects of subliminal indoctrina- 
tion; the slow growth of doubt, the 
examination of ancient, fixed ideas; 
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uncertainty, fits of reverie, etc. 

Soon the nodal point will be reached. 
Then, these ideas which have been 
slowly budding — and a thousand more 
• — will suddenly blossom forth. The 
Earthmen won’t even recognize their 
new selves. They will be civilized! 

I have just now received a puzzling 
report. My population-trend calculator 
has detected a disturbing semi-isolat- 
ed potential in or near this key city 
of Washington. The calculator gives a 
seventy-three percent probability that 
the potential is caused by a single in- 
dividual, and assigns him a value of 
plus twenty-three! 

Plus twenty-three is impossible, of 
course. Even I, as Organizer, don’t 
have that high a probability-effects 
value. I’m having the machine over- 
hauled; but to play safe, I’m assigning 
Gragash to make a search for this hy- 
pothetical individual, and, if he finds 
him, indoctrinate him directly. 

I hope to have this planet civilized 
by the time my next message reaches 
you. 

In Peace, 

Mordek Kdak, Organizer 

• 

Grim.sche had no trouble delivering 
the equipment to the hidden scientific 
group in Virginia. But then he was 
jobless; the quiet, dedicated special- 
ists had nothing for him to do. During 
alt their waking hours they worked on 
the weapon. Grimsche tried to help 
out, but only got in the way. 

So he spent his time in the moun- 
tains, walking, hunting, waiting until 
he could be of use again. 

Once he walked to the outskirts of 
a nearby town, and saw that the Nam 
had moved in. The sight filled him 
with wild, futile rage. Here was the 
enemy, and he could do nothing but 
wait. The townspeople seemed to be 
taking it calmly enough. As far as 
Grimsche could tell, from a distance, 
they seemed quite content. 



It didn’t disturb him. Civilians were 
weak; there were turncoats every- 
where. 

The scientists taught him on a model 
how the completed weapon would 
work. The controls were simple 
enough. He didn’t care how complex 
it was inside, just as long as it worked. 

In about a month the weapon was 
assembled, except for the germanium 
insets and the formula X524 compo- 
nents. Grimsche put on a quiet gray 
suit, took a .45 automatic, and left 
for Washington. 

3 : 

E REACHED 
Washington just be- 
fore sunset, and 
knew at once that 
the city had changed. 
But changed how? 
In what way? He 
couldn’t tell. 

Then he noticed 
the absense of noise. 
Washington had al- 
waj's been a loud, boisterous city; it 
“was silent now. The few remaining 
cars drove slowly down the streets, 
almost hesitantly. People gathered in 
small groups on street corners, talk- 
ing in hushed tones. 

Grimsche slowed his pace to match 
the p>eople around him. No one seemed 
in much of a rush to get anywhere, 
he thought. No one even seemed to be 
going to any particular place. 

At that moment he noticed the man 
behind him. 

He didn’t know how long he had 
been followed. Sternly he kept his 
hand away from the .45, kept his pace 
slow. When he reached a cross-street, 
he turned. 

The man turned with him. 

Grimsche turned down three more 
blocks, the man still following. Then 
abruptly he entered a binding and 
slid behind the big front door. The 
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man came inside and looked around, 
saw the door marked Exit in the back 
of the building, and hurried through it. 

Grimsche went out the front door 
again. He cut through side streets, 
watching carefully, but wasn’t fol- 
lowed again. Slightly out of wind, he 
entered the brownstone. 

• 

Kyoto was sprawled on the couch, 
asleep. Culver was sitting in an arm- 
chair, reading. The colonel was bare- 
footed, dressed only in slacks and 
T-shirt. He looked extremely unmili- 
tary. 

‘T was wondering when you’d get 
back,” Culver said lazily, putting 
down his book. Kyoto awoke abruptly 
and sat up, blinking. “How’s the 
weapon going?” 

“Finished, except for the X524 
stuff, and the germanium,” Grimsche 
said. 

Culver nodded. “They’re working 
fast,” he said to Kyoto. “Aren’t 
they?” 

“V'^ery fast indeed,” Kyoto said. 

Outside the building, a loudspeaker 
blared: — “There are many human 
races in this galaxy. Remember that 
when you think of yourselves.” 

“What’s that?” Grimsche asked. 

“Oh, they’re always broadcasting 
that stuff,” Culver said. “About other 
races, and insularity, and cooperation. 
Quite a campaign.” 

“W’hy don’t you cut the wires on 
that thing?” Grimsche asked. 

“No use; they’d just fix it again.” 

“And now,” the loudspeaker "shout- 
ed, “we will bring you music from a 
planet named Ing. This mucic is 
based on a different tonal system 
than yours, an entirely different con- 
cept of music. But listen — it is no 
less beautiful for being different.” 

Music came over the loudspeaker. 

“Pretty, isn’t it?” Culver said. 

“I’m tone-deaf,” Grimsche said. 

Colonel Culver found his clay pipe 



and began to fill it. “So the weapon’s 
almost done? Amazing speed.” 

“Amazing,” Kyoto echoed. 

Grimsche looked at them, puzzled. 
Something was different about them. 
He didn’t care about Kyoto, but what 
happened to Colonel Culver? 

There was a long silence, which 
didn’t ^eem to bother Culver or 
Kyoto. Then Culver said, “Hungry, 
sergeant?” 

“Yeah, I guess I am,” Grimsche 
admitted. “Haven’t eaten all day.” 

“Come on.” Culver stood up and 
led Grimsche to the kitchen. “Got 
something here you’ll like.” He opened 
the refrigerator and took out a dish 
filled with a brownish-gray substance. 
“Go ahead, try it.” 

‘What is it?” 

“Something the Nam have been 
passing out. Comes from a planet 
called hlehvis. Damndest stuff you 
ever tasted.” 

“No thank you,” Grimsche said. 
He found a loaf of bread in the re- 
frigerator, lettuce and cold steak, and 
a bottle of beer. Culver hummed ab- 
stractedly as he ate. 

“Sir,” Grimsche said finally, “is 
there anything wrong?” 

“Wrong?” 

“I don’t know,” Grimsche said; 
there’s something funny here. Has 
that Japane.se been trying anything?” 

“Kyoto? Lord, no! What put that 
idea in your head?” 

“You don’t seem the same any 
more,” Grimsche said. 

Culver thought about it for a few 
moments, puffing on his pipe. “You 
may be right, Grimsche; but the 
change is natural. We had always 
assumed that we were the only beings 
in creation. Now, all of a sudden we 
meet an extraterrestrial race. We find 
that there are hundreds of thousands 
of inhabited planets — well, it makes 
you think.” 

“It doesn’t make me think,” Grim- 
sche said. ' 

“It makes you wonder about a lot 
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of things,” Culver went on. '‘Things 
like destiny, peace, war, life, meaning. 
A lot of things.” 

Silently they walked back into the 
living room. 

The music on the loudspeaker 
stopped, and a voice said, “Remember, 
for the full e.xplanation of the Nam 
truth doctrines, be sure to read text- 
book 23, the one titled Empirical 
Techniques to Truth.” 

Grimsche said, “have you got that 
formula X524 stuff for the v/eapon?” 

Both Culver and Kyoto looked 
startled. Then Kyoto went to a closet 
and took out a small satchel. “Every- 
thing’s here,” he said. 

“Do you have a plan of battle, 
sir?” Grimsche asked Culver, taking 
the satchel. 

“Yes, certainly,” Culber said, 
speaking very rapidly now. “You will 
bring these components to Virginia. 
When the weapon is fully assembled, 
you’ll bring it back. It’s portable, 
isn’t it? Good. You’ve learned how to 
operate it? Good. The Nam are cen- 
tralized in one building. Ridiculous, 
isn’t it? .\nd more of them are arriv- 
ing every day. Sitting ducks; we’ll 
go up there, aim the weapon, and 
blooey!” 

The colonel stopped, his face 
flushed. Ke appeared bewildered. 
“What was I saying? Oh yes, of 
course. Tou have your orders, ser- 
geant. By the way, did you know that 
the N^m have a one-hour cure for 
schizophrenia?” 

“A wonderful process,” Kyoto mur- 
mured. “But their approach to econ- 
omic stability — ” 

“Free enterprise,” Culver said, ‘'but 
they solved the boom-bust cycle. You 
really shouH read some of their books, 
Grimsche. Amazing documents. Even 
after we’ve driven them off, we’ll be 
indebted to them for some time.” 

Grimsche looked at the book Culver 
had been eading. It was titled £m- 
pirical Techniques to Truth. He 
opened it at random, and read, ‘It has 
long been considered that truth is 



vague, relative, a matter oj shadings 
from black (false) into xvhiie (truth). 
The unreality of this point of vievj can 
be perceived by taking . . 

Grimsche closed the book with a 
snap, “Goodbye,” he said, and left. 

A FTER HE was gone, Culver 
turned to Kyoto. “Did you sense 
something strange about the ser- 
geant?” 

“Yes, now that you mention it,” 
Kyoto said. “I don’t know what it 
could be.” 

“I don’t cither.” 

They thought in silence for long 
minutes. Then Kyoto said, “I know. 
It was when he left. He didn’t call 
you ‘sir’.” 

“That’s 'ight,” Culver said thought- 
fully. “He didn’t.” Culvei picked up 
his book again. The loudspeaker be- 
gan to play Dellian drum-music. 

Outside, it was twilight. Grimsche 
hesitated a mom.ent, looking up and 
down the quiet, deserted street. Fle 
gripped the satchel firmly and started 
walking. 

Something was going wrong already. 
He could sense it. Had Colonel Cul- 
ver given up? 

It didn’t seem possible. He knev) 
Colonel Culver. There had never been 
a better officer, and good officers 
didn’t just change like that. Did they? 

Grimsche tried to examine his own 
attitudes. He decided that there was 
nothing wrong in Culver learning 
things from the Nam. Perhaps they 
did have some wonderful things. That 
didn’t alter the important fact; the 
Nam were invaders, enemies. You don’t 
make friends with your enemies, they 
have to be destroyed. Destroyed, to 
the last man. 

The Colonel would be all right, 
Grimsche decided, once he was away 
from the Japanese. 

As he crossed the street, he noticed 
a man following him. Grimsche slipped 
the .45 into his hand, released the safe- 
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ties and cocl.ed it. This was as good 
a place as any. 

• 

Gragash amiled to himself when he 
saw the Earthman stop, turn and face 
him. Excellent; that meant that the 
man wanted to talk. Gragash walked 
up to him slowly, so as not to startle 
him. 

The Earthman was big, self-con- 
tained, gloomy. He stood perfectly 
etcct, motionless. But there was some- 
thing unnatuial about his posture. It 
was as though the man were standing 
outside himself, saying, ‘this is how 
I should stand.’ 

Gragash topped, ten feet from the 
Earthman. There was no sense in star- 
tling him; this man would have to be 
handled with great delicacy, great 
care. “Pardon me,” Gragash said. 
“Could I have a word with you?” 

“Sure,” the Earthman said. Gragash 
could detect no involuntary tensing 
of muscles. Was this man really re- 
laxed? Or was his self-control almost 
superhuman. 

“I am a Nam,” Gragash said direct- 
ly- 

The Earthman nodded. 

“You seem to have a fixed, almost 
maniacal idea about us,” Gragash went 
on. “I’d like to tell you a few facts.” 
He hesitated. The EXirthman’s stony 
face was unreadable, as though his fea- 
tures were carved of stone. It was 
growing darker. Gragash considered 
turning on a defensive screen, but de- 
cided against it; he wanted this man 
to realize that he was a friend. Be- 
sides, he would have time, as soon as 
he detected the muscle-tension that 
forwarns an attack. 

“You are unhappy,” Gragash said, 
“and I can offer you a functional in- 
sight into that unhappiness. You — ” 

Gragash never saw the blow that 
hit him. He staggered back, trying to 
turn on his defensive screen, realiz- 
ing how seriously he had underestimat- 



ed his man. The Earthman’s conscious 
control war miraculous, and insane. 
The action had been planned, but 
concealed. Schizophrenic personalities 
were able to. . . 

The Earthman lunged forward, met- 
al gleaming in his hand. “Wait!” Gra- 
gash screamed. But the blow fell, and 
Gragash stopped thinking. 

m 

TO; ARA ILDEK 
NAM IV 

SOLONES CLUSTER 
GALAXY X32-A 

SUBJECT: CIVILIZING EXPEDI- 
TION TO SOL III 

FROM: MORDESH KDAK 
ORGANIZER 
EXPEDITION 87C6 

GREETINGS: 

The great i!ay has come! The emer- 
gent point has been reached, and suc- 
cessfully passed! Another plaiiet en- 
ters the fold of civilization! 

Not every individual, of course. We 
weren’t able to reach every isolated 
little group on the planet. But the 
huge population centers, the vast bulk 
of the planet is now civilized. The 
culture will diffuse outward, irrevoc- 
ably. For this planet is now sane. 

You can imagine the shock to the 
Earthmen when the nodal point was 
finally reached. There is no experience 
like it. For an analogue, I could only 
take the butterfly, breaking out of its 
chrysalis, or perhaps the birth-process 
itself. Up -o that point, the Earthmen 
had been suspicious. Their early panic 
had given way to hatred. Then, slow- 
ly, a growing awareness. And finally 
— insight! 

Since they can handle it sanely, we 
have given the Earthmen the rest of 
the necessary information. 

1. That we, the Nam, intervened 
only because Earth was on the verge 
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of self-destruction. Not through self- 
interest. 

2. That Earth is now entitled to 
join (or not join, although it isn’t usu- 
al) the free planets t>f the Confedera- 
cy; to share equally in prosperity, 
trade and invention. 

3. That the entire Nam expedition 
is leaving at once, as soon as we can 
assemble our equipment. Another plan- 
et, where a genecidal atomic war is 
underway, needs our attention. 

The Earthmen will have no trouble 
reforming their governments; or gov- 
ernment, I should say, since there is 
now no bar to their ancient dream of 
a world state. We are leaving them, as 
usual, spaceship prototypes, and any- 
thing else they might find useful. 

In a separate report I have listed 
the reactions of the Earthmen. Sum- 
marizing them, I can say: As usual, 
they originally considered ours a puni- 
tive expedition, and were shocked at 
its real purpose. They felt that altru- 
ism is a difficult ideal, instead of a 
workable actuality. Also, during the 
indoctrination many of them felt that 
they were being ‘hypnotized,’ or 
‘brain-washed.’ Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. Gambits were 
introduced solely for the purpose of 
allowing them to evaluate on all levels 
the truth we brought them. 

There is tragedy in this victory, too. 
Gragash has been killed by the Earth- 
man he was to indoctrinate; the Earth- 
man has vanished from sight again. 

His probability-effects value has 
gone up to plus twenty- jive. Therefore 
he must be in possession of a weapon 
utilizing trans-atomic power. 

I must admit that I am filled with 
panic. Gragash was our only competent 
tracker. Influencing population trends 
isn’t difficult; but picking one man 
out of a population of millions — near- 
ly impossible. We do have one advan- 
tage, though. We have a workable con- 
strict of him, assembled from his 
personality as expressed through ac- 
tion. I have broadcast this construct 



to the war-mechanicals. If they find 
him, they are to request him to sur- 
render, once; if he doesn’t, they are 
empowered to kill him. 

This step is, perhaps, a measure of 
my own inadequacy; but I must guard 
my expedition. 

What bothers me, is, why is he do- 
ing it? He must know our motives by 
now. Why does he persist? 

We are assembling in Washington 
now, preparing our departure. 

In Peace, 

Mordek Kdak, Organizer 




RIMSCHE had to 
wait another week 
before the techni- 
cians had the weap- 
on assembled, and 
were certain that it 
would work. Then 
they built it . into 
Grimsche’s suitcase, 
with the firing con- 
trols on the outside, 
near the handle. Grimsche left as soon 
as it was completed. He drove to the 
outskirts of Washington; then, notic- 
ing that there were very few cars 
around, he proceeded on foot, toward 
Culver’s brownstone. 

A man walked up to him. “Happy 
day, friend.” 

“Sure,” Grimsche said cautiously, 
his fingers near the firing control. 

“Here,” the man said, handing hinr 
a sheaf of bills. “Take them.” 

Grimsche hesitated, then took the 
bills. “Why?” he asked. 

“Doublefold,” the man said. “First 
of all, I can’t use all I have. Over- 
compensation. Second, you look like 
you need something. I don’t know if 
this is it, but here’s hoping it makes 
you happy.” 

The man walked quickly away from 
Grimsche, whistling. Grimsche looked 
at the pile of bills, then stuffed them 
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in his pocket. He decided that the man 
must have Leen crazy. 

But the whole city seemed strange. 
Grimsche tried to analyze it. The 
buildings were the same, the streets, 
the stores. The people were — different. 

How? Suddenly Grimsche knew. 
They were happy, every damned one. 
He had never seen so many happy 
people in his life. It made him slightly 
ill. 

On a street corner a group of men 
were talking. Grimsche heard one man 
say, “. . .just as though I was turned 
inside out. Brother, I really saw my- 
self. Not very pretty.” 

“We’re not perfect yet,” another 
man said. 

“No, thank God,” the first man put 
in quickly. “Perfection is a ridiculous 
ideal. The thing is — now we are at 
least capable of function, without trip- 
ping each other up out of sheer ignor- 
ant perversity.” 

Grimsche walked on, thinking that 
he was probably the only sane man in 
the city. Civilians, he thought con- 
temptuously. Licking the hand of their 
conquerors. 

But walking made him nervous, for 
he realized that he was the only per- 
son around with a set, grim face. He 
couldn’t disguise that. He hailed a 
passing cab. 

The driver looked him over, then 
shook his head slowly. “Climb out, 
friend.” 

“Why?” 

“There’s something wrong with you. 
I don’t know just what, but five min- 
utes with you and my day’ll be 
ruined.” 

“You can’t put me out like that,” 
Grimsche said angrily; “I’ll report you 
to the company.” 

“Go ahead. If they fire me. I’ll take 
up gold-mining. But I don’t even think 
the boss’ll talk to you.” 

Grimsche’s first urge was to push 
the driver’s face in. But he couldn’t 
take the chance. To hell with the mad- 



man, he decided, and climbed out. 

The walk to the brownstone was a 
nightmare for Grimsche. He didn’t 
know these people any more. They 
weren’t Earthmen; they weren’t nor- 
mal. He quickened his pace, holding 
the suitcase tightly. Twice he saw the 
great Nam war-mechanicals walking 
the street, but he cut out of their way 
each time. 

^OLONEL Culver and Kyoto were 
in the kitchen of the brownstone, 
drinking beer. 

“Hello, brother,” Kyoto called gai- 
ly as he walked in. “Have a beer.” 

Grimsche ignored him and looked 
at Culver. The Colonel waved him to 
a chair. 

“The wef.pon’s ready,” Grimsche 
said. “Let’s start.” 

“Sit down,” Culver said. “The plans 
are changed.” 

Grimsche sat down, putting the suit- 
case betv/een his knees. He slid his 
hands into his pockets, gripping the 
butt of the .45. 

“This is going to be hard to explain, 
if you don’t feel it,” Culver said. 

“I’m listening.” 

“We’ve been very wrong about the 
Nam,” Kyoto said, anxious to help. 
“They came here only to help us; you 
can understand that, can’t you, ser- 
geant?” 

“Go on,” Grimsche said. 

“You’re net listening,” Culver said. 

“Sure I am.” 

“All right. Look at it this way,” 
Culver said, taking out his clay pipe 
and placing it on the kitchen table. 
“We on Earth have been fighting, kill- 
ing, murdering, cheating, lying since 
the dawn of time. But not because we 
wanted to! That’s been our constant 
tragedy. Few of us are evil. We want 
to do good. We reach for the truth, but 
it always turns out to be illusion.” 

“That is over now,” Kyoto broke 
in eagerly. “The truth is really very 
simple, very constant. Once you se« 
it, there’s no more confusion.” 
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“Right. You’re all saints,” Grim- 
sche said; “I can see that.” 

“No!” Culver shouted suddenly. 
“We’re men, with all the problems of 
men. But we are now sufficiently en- 
lightened to work rationally on those 
problems. And v/e have a peaceful, 
cooperative galaxy to help us. And, in 
lime, to receive our help.” 

“So?” 

“So naturally the attack is off. I’m 
going to destroy that weapon now.” 
Culver reached for the suitcase, but 
Grimsche had the .45 out. 

“The attack isn’t off,” Grimsche 
said. 

“You don’t understand — ” Kyoto 
began. Then he saw Grimsche’s face 
and retreated to the far corner of the 
kitchen. 

“I understand enough,” Grimsche 
said. “They came here without our 
asking them. They defeated us. They 
invaded us. This war isn’t over yet, 
not for me. Not until I’ve had my 
inning.” 

“Grimsche, Grimsche,” Culver said 
sadly. “You’re insane. Don’t you un- 
derstand what I’m saying? There never 
was any war! What you’re consider- 
ing is murder.” 

“I don’t forget my enemies,” Grim- 
sche said, standing up and lifting the 
suitcase. 

Culver was silent for a few mo- 
ments. Then he said, “It’s my fault, 
Grimsche. I picked you — and I picked 
loo well. You’re my own personal mon- 
ster, my golem; I feel like Franken- 
stein. And nov/ you’re turning on your 
creator.” He stepped forward. “Give 
me the suitcase; that’s an order.” 

Grimsche shot him in the chest. The 
colonel was knocked back by the force 
of the .45. He stumbled against the 
kitchen table, and his clay pipe fell 
to the floor, shattered. Culver dropped 
to his knees and began to grope for 
the fragments. Grimsche shot him 
again. 

“.And now j'ou,” Grimsche said to 



Kyoto, standing in the corner. He shot 
him through the head. “That settles 
that score.” He shoved the .45 back 
in his pocket, and, holding the suit- 
case carefully, hurried out the door. 
As he ran, he felt an enormous exhilara- 
tion grip him. The dice were thrown! 
The moment of action had come at 
last, when he, he alone, would avenge 
Earth. 

Waiting for him in the street were 
two Nam robots. A small crowd of 
people had gathered. 

“Better give yourself up,” a man 
advised. 

“You’re sick.” 

“You’re insane.” 

The robots moved forward. Grim- 
sche aimed the suitcase, adjusted 
quickly for range, and fired. The ro- 
bots, the crowd, and a nearby build- 
ing vanished. 

Grimsche began to trot toward the 
building that housed the Nam. He 
hoped he wouldn’t be picked off be- 
fore he got there. It wouldn’t be fair, 
he thought. But everyone was a trai- 
tor now, perhaps everyone on Earth. 
He was the last loyal soldier. What in 
hell did it matter if the Nam brought 
gifts? They had landed on the soil of 
Earth. Reason enough to kill them. 

They’d get him, sooner or later, 
even with the marvelous weapon. But 
he’d get them first! 

He cut down a mob of traitors, 
blocking his way to the Nam build- 

iiig. 
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GREETINGS: 

This will be my last message from 
Sol III, as we are about to leave. My 
force is centralized here, awaiting the 
ships. It has been a tiring mission, but 
a satisfactory one. 

It is a thrill, to land on a planet full 
of howling savages, and leave peace 
and cooperation behind. This planet is 
now ready to take its rightful place in 
galactic affairs. Soon, perhaps, they 
will send out expeditions like this one, 
and aid us in the great work of civili- 
zation. 

A report has just come in. The 
Earthman has been detected in the 
city. He has killed a number of his 
own people, and destroyed two Nam 
war-mechanicals. According to the re- 
port, he is moving toward our build- 
ing. I have given orders to have him 
killed at once. Too many lives have 
been lost because of him. 

It’s strange — ^^but this is the arche- 
type of the Earthman who has always 
delayed his people’s progress. He is 
dedicated, incorruptible. More intelli- 
gent men find him useful — to their 



sorrow, because intelligent men often 
change their minds; this kind of man 
is unchangeable, implacable. And this 
is the height of Insanity; to so close 
your mind that nothing outside can be 
perceived. 

Minutes have passed. The Earth- 
man still is not dead. We are not used 
to killing; our minds shrink from the 
necessity. And this man is cunning, 
feral, Perhaps we are too civilized. 

Ara, it seems to me that this planet 
has been lathed in blood so long... 
perhaps it will require ours to put^e 
it. This is a ridiculous fancy. Please 
strike it from the report. 

Another report. The Earthman has 
been seen outside our building. Be 
sure to tell the Council not to judge 
the planet by the man. Earth is ready; 
she is civilized. Only unforseen factors 
have produced this. 

They are converging on him now. 
They have shot him! But I fear it is 
too late. Even dying, he is aiming 
the weapon — 

★ 
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NEW WEAPON 

A "Dateline Mars" Story 

by Richard Wilson 

(illustraUd by Tom Beecham) 

"A reporter's job is to gather news, not to make it," 
Soott Warren told Kathy. 



T he girl was about twenty- 
three and she was a redhead. 
Her name was Kathy Brand 
and she had worked for a rival news 
service back on Earth. She didn’t 
tell Scott Warren what had brought 
her to IMars — she just said she wanted 
to work for Galactic Nev/s at the 
lopa bureau. 

‘“I’ll do anything,” she said. “Re- 
porting, rewrite, scripting, research — 
whatever you need. How about it. 
Chief?” 

Scott did have an opening for a re- 
porter, and that put him at a disad- 
vantage. He didn’t like to lie, and yet 
he had a feeling about women in news- 
work. Some were fine; others became 
prima donnas, or got tiard as nails — 
and some of them tried to get romantic 
with the boss. Scott was the boss, and 
he was single. 

He looked at the pert figure sitting 
in the visitors’ chair beside his desk, 
riffled again through the papers she’d 
brought — recommendations, all of them 
sounding sincere, samples of her work 
— and admitted cautiously: “We 

do have an opening. Miss Brand. But 
I don’t think the pay would interest 
you — ” 

“Good,” she said. She smiled and 
her gray eyes crinkled at the edges. 
She stripped off her hat and tossed 
her red hair. “You’re sweet. When do 
I start?” 

Scott sighed: it was beginning 

already — but the lopa bureau did 



need someone. “You can start right 
now. Miss Brand. There’s a news con- 
ference at *he Government Building in 
half an hour. Wi’re short-staffed and 
I was going to cover it myself. Com- 
missioner Grax, of New Weapons. 
Know where it is?” 

“Sure, Chief. How do I file?” 

Scott pulled open a drawer. “Here’s 
a wrist-talkie. If it’s hot, call us on 
Wave Four; if it’s routine, come back 
and write your story.” 

“Right, Chief,” she said, and stood 
up. 

‘“Call me Scott,” he said. “We’re all 
on a first-name basis around here.” 

She smiled at him. “That makes me 
Kathy; I think I’m going to like it 
here.” 

“I hope so,” he said, and wondered 
if it wouldn’t have been better to defer 
the first-name custom in this case. 
“Need a salary advance — Kathy?” 
“Nope, thanks. I’ve still got some in 
the hope-chest.” 

Scott would have preferred another 
phrase for it. She was too pretty, damn 
it. 

“Okay,” he said. “See vou later.” 
“I’m off.” 

/^NE REWRITE man was busy and 
another had just stepped out 
when the call came in on Wave Four. 
Scott Warren took it himself. 

“Flash,” said the voice of Kathy 
Brand. “World Government announces 
outlaws have super-weapon.” 
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It was flash stuff, all right. Scott 
tore the eight words out of the type- 
writer, sailed the sheet to an operator. 
“Break for this flash,” he said. Then 
back to the girl. 

“Go ahead. Dictate the urgent,” he 
told her. 

Kathy’s voice was cool and clear. 
“Dateline. Commissioner Grax of the 
New Weapons section revealed at 
World Government headquarters on 
Mars today that the outlaw state has 
a super-weapon. Grax gave a few de- 
tails, but warned that the guerilla war- 
fat e with the outlaws will have to pro- 
ceed along new lines. He said all possi- 
ble defensive measures are being 
taken to safeguard the lives of W. G. 
troops, whose scouts first reported the 
mystery-weapon being tested near Revo 
in the North. Grax did not disclose 
whether the principle of the super- 
weapon is known to World Govern- 
< nient. Period, end.” 

Scott got that page off and .said: 
“Good work, Kathy. Want to take a 
few minutes to get your. lead together 
and call hack?” 

“I think I can dictate it now, if you 
can take it down.” 

“Shoot,” he said. 

As he was typing it, the operator 
handed him a circuit-message from 
Galactics Earth control bureau in NW 
York. “Upfollmv Grax soonest,” it 
said. 

“Tell them ‘Upcoming,’ ” said Scott, 
“and keep the channel clear for it.” 

Within ten minutes, Kathy Brand 
had dictated a neat, punchy story. 
Grax’s news-conference had been 
short, and Kathy packed in all the de- 
tails in a dramatic yarn that took prac- 
tically no editing, .^.nything further for 
now would be “with” or “add” materi- 
ri based on the background and reac- 
tion. Scott put Trowbridge to work on 
the background, and alerted the men 
on the presidential and parliamentary 
beats to get the reaction. 

He had just clicked off the commu- 



nicator when Kathy came In. “Nice 
job, Kathy. Swell.” 

“We beat Interplanetary News on 
It, at least.” She grinned. “The I. N. 
man had the hiccups.” 

• 

The night desk crew had come on 
duty and were filled in on the story; 
sc there was nothing more for Scott 
Warren to do except take the new 
st<.ffer out to dinner. It was an office- 
custom for the bureau chief to buy the 
newcomer a steak and tell about the 
organization — and Scott was damned 
if he was going to break the rule sim- 
ply because the new staffer’ happened 
to be a good-looking girl. 

“Xlh, Kathy,” he said. 

“Yes?” She was closing her desk 
and getting out her lipstick. 

“Did you have any plans for din- 
ner?” - 

“Why no, Scott; I’d love to.” 

‘“It’s business,” he explained. “It’s 
part of my job to tell new staffers 
some of the things about Galactic 
here, and there’s a steak-house where 
we generally go — just down the 
street.” 

“I’d still love to,” said Kathy. 
“Soon’s I put on my mouth.” 

It was a mighty fine mouth, Scott 
had to admit, but he admitted it only 
to himself. 

They were having pre-dinner cock- 
tails in New York Dan’s. “What do 
you know about Galactic?” Scott 
a.sked the girl. “You must have known 
something, to come to us.” 

“It’s a pretty big outfit,” Kathy 
said. “And a good one. I know, for in- 
stance, that it was Mercer of G. N. 
who interviewed the Green Arrow, and 
then there was that Scott Warren 
story that won the Ballinger Prize. It 
was a sweet yarn, Scott.” 

“Thanks. You write a mean story 
yourself. We’ve got a good team here, 
and we’re all newspeople first of all. 
That means we don’t take handouts 
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from press-agents, or slant our stories 
to suit the politics of some medium- 
high official in a government office; 
or, if we manage to dig up any facts on 
a yarn, we don’t withold them from the 
police or any other authority. We’re 
reporters — not detectives or secret 
agents — and our job is to report the 
news, not to make it.” 

‘‘Don’t worry about that,” said the 
girl. “Do you happen to know Charlie 
Keyser? He worked for Galactic for a 
while in New York, before he went up 
to Alaska to get away from civiliza- 
tion.” 

/ “Sure, I know Charlie. One of the 
best sportwriters in the business — used 
to be.” 

It was pretty late when they left 
the steak-house and Scott saw Kathy 
home. He had never spent quite so 
much time filling in a new staffer. 

CCOTT TOLD Kathy the next morn- 
ing, “There’s nothing special for 
you today; ppbably won’t be anything^ 
fresh on the new-weapon thing till the 
outlaws start using it against the troop- 
ers. I’m going to put you on general 
assignment. Very general. Wander 
around town — the government offices, 
the slums, the spaceport — anywhere 
your nose takes you. Get acquainted 
with lopa, from a news-sense. Maybe 
you’ll get something, maybe not. 
We’ve developed some first-rate fea- 
ture-stuff that way. Don’t worry about 
turning in a story, if there isn’t one 
anywhere; it’ll be good experience for 
later, if nothing else.” 

“Right. Do I check in at the end of 
the day?” 

“Be a good idea. ’Bye.” 

“ ’Bye.” 

But Kathy Brand didn’t check in 
at the end of the day. By mid-evening 
Scott was still in the office and had be- 
gun to get uneasy. “Damn women,” he 
said, and called her landlady. Miss 
Brand wasn’t there; hadn’t been there 
since early morning. Scott called head- 



quarters of the World Government 
troopers, on a hunch. The public in- 
fotmation-officer had /long since gone 
home and Scott called him there. 

“Yes, Miss Brand was in today. She 
asked a lot of questions about the 
fighting with the outlaws and then she 
left. Didn’t say where she was going.” 

“Thanks, Ken.” Scott disconnected. 

He was worrying a fingernail when 
the communicator buzzed. “Galactic 
News.” 

“This is Major Loftus, Second Bri- 
gade at Revo. Do you have a girl 
named Brand working for you?” 

“Yes. Kathy Brand. Redhead. 
Why?” 

“That’s the one. She was out here 
today. On assignment, she said. Going 
through the whole camp, talking to 
people.” 

“We’ve got a regular man with your 
outfit. Did you tell her that?” 

“Yes, but she said she was on spe- 
cial assignment, and her credentials 
were okay. She’s gone now, and I 
thought you should know. Who’s 
this?” 

“Warren, bureau chief. Where’d she 
go. Major?” 

“Prevailed on Transportation to 
give her a sand-car and headed out in 
the desert. A sergeant saw her go in 
the direction of the outlaw-lines. 
Haven’t heard from her since.” 

• 

Scott Warren took a hack to the 
spaceport. The Galactic News air-car 
was on the line, being warmed up for 
him, as he’d ordered. It was white, 
truce-color, with Correspondent in big 
letters on each side. Sometimes this 
was respected by the outlaws; some- 
times it wasn’t. Scott had to take a 
chance on that. He got in and took off. 

His control-board told him when he 
was over the W. G. troopers head- 
quarters at Revo. In a few minutes 
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more, he could make out what must be 
the outlaw-camp beyond. A cluster of 
pre-fab huts in the desert. No lights. 
He sent a message on the clear all- 
wave channel. 

“Correspondent in white air-car. Re- 
quests landing instructions.” 

The answer came immediately. “Put 
down at 216:43. Come out unarmed. 
You will be killed if you deviate from 
instructions.” 

Scott set the controls for 216:43 and 
waited. The automatics took over the 
landing. He stepped out onto the sand 
in the Martian night. It was cold. 

He waited many minutes in eerie 
.silence. Then a searchlight beam 
stabbed out and made a circle in the 
sand in front of him. A voice from a 
loudspeaker said: “The beam will 

move. Follow it.” 

The beam began to move. Scott fol- 
lowed it. About an eighth of a mile 
farther on the beam stopped, its circle 
illuminating a windowless metal hut. 
“Enter,” said the voice. 

Scott went in. The door clicked be- 
hind him. There was no latch on the 
inside. 

The voice spoke again. Now it came 
from a vision screen built into one 
wall. But the screen was blank. The 
voice said: “Why have you come?” 

Scott decided he wouldn’t be the 
first to mention the girl. “I’m a cor- 
respondent,” he Said. “I request an 
interview with your leader.” 

“Hold your credentials close to the 
screen. It is voice two-way, vision one- 
v/ay.” 

Scott did as he was told. 

“Apparently in order,” said the 
voice. It spoke almost without an ac- 
cent. “What is the subject of your 
proposed interview?” 

“The new weapon which World 
Government reports you possess.” 
Scott knew the outlaws monitored the 
news from lopa and that this was no 
breach of security. 

“No interviews will be permitted 



on that subject,” the voice snapped. 
“You may leave.” 

The door clicked open and the 
.searchlight beam stabbed down into 
the doorway. 

“Then another subject,” said Scott. 
“A statement of your aims. Galactic 
News likes to give all sides of an is- 
sue.” 

The door clicked -shut again. The 
voice said: “Rest. There will be no 
interview tonight. Perhaps tomorrow. 
All facilities for your comfort are in 
the hut.” 

But just before the screen went si- 
lent Scott heard another voice in the 
background say: “Take the girl — ” 

The couch was comfortable, but 
Scott spent a sleepless night. 

TN THE windowless hut, there was 
no way to tell it was morning ex- 
cept by his watch. Scott fiddled with 
the vision screen, but there was no 
response. He was hungry; he lighted 
a cigaret and rubbed a hand over the 
bristles on his face. 

The door clicked open, the sunlight 
almost blinded him. “Through the 
door and to the left,” said the voice. 
“You will see a large building, flanked 
by two smaller ones. Go directly to 
the large one.” 

Scott’s air-car was standing where 
he had set it down. There was a two- 
man guard at the door. Other outlaw 
troops could be seen here and there 
in the camp; they paid little attention 
to him. Scott heard no signs of bat- 
tle. He walked to the big building. A 
guard opened the door for him and 
another inside directed him down a 
hallway. A third guard at the end of 
the hall opened another door and he 
was in a bare room with a huge desk 
at one end. A Martian in a plain black 
uniform sat behind it. There was no 
one else in the room. 

The Martian was slender, from what 
the newsman could see of him, with 
his thick black hair hanging down 
behind- to the collar of his uniform. 
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The dark skin was stretched tight over 
the big bones of his face, which was 
totally expressionless. 

Scott walked to the desk. There was 
no place for him to sit. The IMartian 
got up and extended a hand; this sur- 
prised Scott, but he shook it. The Mar- 
tian’s face remained expr-essionless but 
his voice was cordial when he said: 
‘ How do you do, Mr. W’arren. My 
name, for security reasons, will not 
be mentioned. I\Iy po.sition must also 
remain secret, but in your story you 
may refer to me as a high official in 
the Citizens’ .'\rrny — or, as you un- 
doubtedly will term it, the outlaw- 
army.” 

“Thank you for receiving me,” said 
Scott. The Martian’s voice was not 
that of the vision-screen, nor was 
his face familiar. 

Scott asked about the new weapon, 
just for the record. He got a bland 
smile in reply. The Martian said: “I 
think the phrase is ‘No comment.’ ” 

The newsman shrugged and asked 
other questions. The Martian answered 
about as he’d expected — in prop- 
aganda-laden sentences about ‘Mars 
for the Martians’, ‘breaking the chains 
of Earth imperialism and the arrogant 
deception of the puppet organization 
that called itself World Government’. 
Scott took notes, although it was fa- 
miliar stuff. He’d heard it on the out- 
law-radio and read it in pro-outlaw 
pamphlets distributed in lopa. This 
would be news only because it was a 
])ersonal interview in outlaw territory, 
and because it was granted immediate- 
ly after the di.sclosure of the new 
weapon. 

Scott’s mind raced ahead of his 
questions, seeking an angle for which 
to ask about Kathy Brand without tip- 
ping his own hand. 

“I’ve heard that you have women 
soldiers among your troops,” said 
Scott. “Is that because of a shortage 
of men?” 

“On the contrary,” th^ outlaw of- 



ficial said. “It is a reflection of the 
unquenchable desire of every citizen — 
regardless of sex — to achieve the lib- 
eration of his or her people. Unlike 
the chauvinistic World Government 
army, where women perform only such 
menial duties as mess and quarter- 
master, our women fight shoulder to 
shouider with the men.” 

“I see,” said Scott. 

“There is no distinction or di.scrim- 
ination. It is for this reason that thou- 
sands of volunteers flock to our ranks 
from the enslaved cities — women as 
well as men — and specialists, as well 
as soldiers. The Citizens’ Army hold.s 
out opportunities for intelligent wom- 
en which your decadent form of tyr- 
anny cannot offer — either to women 
of Mars or of your own planet. Only 
yesterday, in fact — ” 

sups, thought Scott. But he kept his 
pencil working and didn’t look up dur- 
ing the pause. ' 

“Only yesterday, in fact,” the Mar- 
tian outlaw went on, “we received an 
encouraging message of support signed 
by a thousand women of lopa — many 
of them Earth-people. There’s a local 
angle for your story.” 

That obviously was not what the 
Martian had started out to say and 
Scott knew it. He looked up now and 
saw the other’s eyes fixed on him. 

“That terminates the interview,” 
said the Martian. 

“I have a few more questions,” said 
Scott. He needed to learn more about 
what happened yesterday. There was 
little doubt now that Kathy Brand was 
somewhere in the camp — but where 
and under what circumstances he had 
yet to learn. 

“No more questions,” said the Mar- 
tian firmly. He stood up, shook hands 
and barked toward the door. It opened 
and a guard put himself at attention. 

"“Mr. Warren is leaving,” said the 
outlaw official. “See that he is es- 
corted safely to his air-car.” 
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There was nothing Scott could do; 
he went out, followed closely by the 
guard. 



T-^iE BOiSIBARDMENT started as 
Scott was within ■. hundred yards 
of the air- a.. The biusts not only 
sent lethal steel fragments flying, but 
billowed out black fog design d to dis- 
organize the enemy defenses. In tvv'o 
steps it v/as pitchdark, and Scott had 
lost the guard. The air-car was straight 
ahead. Scott could have reached it, 
probably; he could have taken off 
and would have been out of the battle 
zone in minutes. 

That would have been the rational 
thing to do. He was a newsman — and 
he had a good story to take back. With 
a new lead now; “In an interview with 
a high outlaiv-official, only minutes 
before n World Government bombard- 
ment of the enemy headquarters 
began ...” or some such thing. He was 
a newsman, Scott reminded himself, 
not a secret agent, not a damn fool 
hero. 

But he was also a man, and civiliza- 
tion probably never would- go so far as 
to wipe out the protective instinct a 
female could engender in the other 
sex. Scott veered right and walked 
silently through the blackness that had 
come at midmorning. The fog was 
harmless to the system, Scott knew; 
but all the same he breathed shallowly. 

Having made up his mind to look 
for Kathy, Scott now had to figure out 
where to look. On a hunch he made 
for what he thought was the direction 
of a hut he’d noticed when he had 
•w'alked to the building of the interview. 
The hut had antennae sticking out of 
the low roof. They -w'ere the only 
antennae he had seen, and there was 
a chance that it was the outlaw com- 
munications-center. 

Despite his caution, Scott walked 
smack into the side of something. 
There was a low hum from inside it, 
barely audible. Scott felt his way along 
the wall, came to a corner, followed it 
around and felt a window. By putting 



his face close, he could make out the 
interior. Two Martians were sitting 
at a bank of communications-screens, 
their backs to him. 

There was an explosion, louder and 
closer than the others, and Scott fell 
flat. Another blast came, still closer, 
and there was a hammering of metal 
on metal and a shattering of glass. Af- 
ter a while Scott got up. The window 
had been broken and the black fog 
was seeping into the communications 
hut. He watched it curl into the room 
and saw the Martians lying on the 
floor, unconscious or dead. Several of 
the communications-screens had been 
wrecked by the steel fragments , that 
had ripped out the window'. 

Scott eased himself over the sill. A 
quick look around in the gathering 
darkness convinced him there was no 
one else in the hut. Both Martians 
were dead. 

The black fog was beginning to fill 
the room. In half a minute it would 
be pitch black. Quickly, Scott flipped 
all the screens to on, receiving only. 
S6me of them remained blank — either 
because the blast had put them out of 
operation or because they were trained 
on something outside in the black 
fog — or because they had been 
damaged at their transmitting termi- 
nals. 

In all, six of the screens produced 
images, but he had to look at only 
one of them — the one in which Kathy 
Brand could be seen, sitting in an 
arm chair, her red hair falling over 
the back of it in a long bob, her hand 
holding a cigaret with which she was 
gesturing. The audio picked up her 
voice, saying to someone not visible 
on the screen: “Now, really. Captain, 
charming as you are, I don’t believe 
this is the time for romance.” 

Just as a figure moved into range 
of the transmitter, wherever it was, 
the black fog obscured it. Scott pushed 
his nose flat against the screen, but 
by now it was too dark to see any- 
thing more. 
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But the audio was still there. A 
male voice — speaking English with no 
accent that Scott could place, was 
saying: “Kathy, your beauty turns war 
into peace. We are adrift in space, 
severed from the planets, suspended 
in time — alone ...” 

Then, although Scott’s cars seemed 
to ache with the strain, there was 
absolute, maddening silence. 

CCOTT WARREN .^tumbled blindly 
^ through the black fog. He knew 
specifically where he was going, be- 
cause he’d made a mental note of the 
coordinates befo/e the fog had closed 
in on the screen focused on Kathy. 
He also had a defogger, which he’d 
taken from the dead Martians — along 
with two Q-guns. But the building in 
which Kathy and her unknown admir- 
er were doing whatever they were do- 
ing was a relative pinpoint in the 
blackndss surrounding him. There 
could be any number of things be- 
tween it and him, other buildings, gun 
emplacements, enemy troops — or death 
from a W. G. shell. 

He cursed Kathy and whatever she 
was up to. He didn’t have enough facts 
to know whether she was the smart 
girl-reporter — too smart for her own 
good — trying to make a hit with the 
boss by risking her neck for a story, 
or whether she was what the outlaw- 
official had implied by his silence, 
a convert to the rebel cause. Whatever 
the truth, she was a damn fool, and he 
was a bigger one for chasing after her. 

Scott stumbled over something he 
couldn’t see and the jog shuddered his 
stomach, reminding him that he hadn’t 
eaten all day. Damn women! Damn 
Kathy! And who was that character 
she was making eyes at; what was he 
up to with his “severed from the 
planets” talk? That seemed altogether 
too clear, and as he bit his way 
through the fog he decided that he 
didn’t like at all what might be hap- 
pening right now. 

Scott had strapped the defogger on 



his wrist. Its own anti-black light made 
it possible to consult its face when 
he held it close to his eyes. He checked 
the coordinates again, and found that 
he’d veered to the left of his destina- 
tion. He corrected his angle and 
started off again. For what seemed 
like hours he stumbled on, stopping 
frequently to check his course; correct- 
ing it; bumping into things or avoid- 
ing them by a kind of instinct. Actu- 
ally, only fifteen minutes had passed 
when he stopped against a hunk of 
metal and made a final check. This, 
near-miraculously, was it. He felt 
around till he came across a door. He 
found the latch with his left hand, 
tested and felt it give and iield the 
Q-gun ready in his right hand. Then, 
with adrenalin shooting into his blood- 
stream, he shoved open the door. 

It was completely black inside. He 
let the door close softly behind him 
and listened. Nothing. The blackness, 
he realized after a short wait, wasn’t 
the black of the fog, but normal 
absence of light in a windowless place. 
Soon he could make out a glow in the 
distance and, as his eyes adjusted, he 
saw that there was a door at the end 
of a corridor. 

Scott inched toward it and then 
listened. The light came through a 
crack under the door, but there was 
nothing to be heard. Then Kathy 
laughed. Scott lunged in, holding one 
gim and drawing the other. 

Kathy was still sitiing in the chair. 
She whirled around at Scott’s noisy 
entrance, sending her companion into 
a sprawl on the rich rug covering the 
floor of this luxury bombardment 
shelter. The companion was a Martian 
and he’d been leaning over her, very 
close, a moment before. 

“Okay,” said Scott. “Stay right 
where you are, both of you.” To him- 
self he said: “...while I figure out 
what I’m going to do next.” 

“Scott!” said the g’rl. She half-rose, 
then sat back as his gun gestured. 
“What on earth. . . ?” 
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“Wrong planet, my dear,” said the 
Martian. He sat up on the rug, care- 
fully, making no sudden move. 

“Who are you?” Scott asked him. 
He glanced swiftly around the room. 
It was sumptuously furnished, but 
there was no one else there. He could 
see no sign of the camera-lens which 
had carried the scene to the observa- 
tion hut — nor could he be sure that 
another receiver wasn’t taking this all 
in. For that r atter, the fog could be 
lifting outside and the hut he’d broken 
into could ha''e been re-manned. This 
was no time to relax. 

“Captain Joro of the Citizens’ 
Army,” the Martian said. “I believe 
the rules of your military require me 
to say no more.” 

The Martian was a handsome guy, 
as Martians went, and Scott had to 
admit that some of them went pretty 
far in their faculty of being atractive 
to Earth women. This Captian Joro 
was taller than the average Martian, 
with a chest less barrel-like than most, 
.set into an erect trunk which even 
Scott had to concede bristled with 
animal magnetism in its neat, well-cut 
uniform. Joro had thick black hair 
and prominent facial features, none 
of which was in the least repulsive. In 
an extravagant moment at his desk in 
the newsroom S ott might have de- 
scribed the eyes as piercing and intelli- 
gent and the demeanor as one less 
arrogant than determined. 

Scott took this in at a glance, which 
also noticed that Kathy was sitting 
tense as a spring — with a look on her 
face that seemed to be trying to tell 
him something. 

The newsman said: “You’re both 
coming with me as soon as the bom- 
bardment stops. I don’t know what this 
is all about, but we’ll find somebody 
who may be able to sift sense out 
of it.” 

Kathy said: “I believe you came all 
the way out here, risking your life, 
to rescue me.” She got up and came 
tow^ard Scott. “That’s sweet.” 



“Sit down, Kathy.” Scott took a 
step backward. Just then the girl stum- 
bled and fell forw^ard. Before he knew 
what was happening she had knocked 
into him, and he was flat on the rug, 
both hands pinned by the Martian, 
with the guns being forced out of his 
grasp. 

CCOTT WARREN wdshed fervently 
^ that he’d paid some attention to 
his feeling about women. If he had, 
and if he hadn’t hired Kathy Brand, 
he wouldn’t be trussed up in a chair 
now — in some incongruously-plush 

hideaway in the middle of outlaw'- 
territory, feeling more incompetent and 
stupid than he’d ever felt in his life. 

“I’m glad we’re back to normal,” 
Kathy was saying. “Now, Captain, 
what were we talking about?” 

“Something that must be deferred to 
a more propitious moment, I regret to 
say.” 

“Shall we talk shop, then?” asked 
the redhead. 

My father told me never to tru.U 
redheads, Scott told himself. He 
wiggled as surreptitiously as he could 
but he was securely bound with a 
silken cord which gave not at all. 

“Which particular category of 
shop?” asked Joro. “Your part-time 
news-work, or your recent conversion 
to anti-imperialism?” 

The girl looked sideways at Scott 
and said: “I told you that ray work 
as a reporter had Its purpose. Re- 
porters learn a lot more than they 
write — off-the-record stuff that at 
World Government official, for in- 
stance, will give to accredited corres- 
pondents, and which the reporters keep 
to themselves. There was plenty in that 
new weapon story that I didn’t write — 
that I didn’t tell anybody at Galactic 
News, either. And so I break my neck 
to get to you people and what hap- 
pens? Instead of anybody listening to 
me, I get the runaround. They fob me 
off on some administrative junior 
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officer who wouldn’t know a blueprint 
from a skymap, and he puts me 
through a grilling about everything but 
what’s important. With time out for 
what passes for wooing, Martian- 
style.” 

“Why,” said Scott, “you — ” 

“Quiet,” barked the Martian, “or 
you’ll be gagged as well as bound.” 
To the girl he said, smiling: “You’re 
well aware that you arrived here 
under highly-suspicious circumstances, 
and that every precaution had to be 
taken. Unfortunately, for many rea- 
sons, World Government chose to send 
over an irksome bombardment at a 
time that couldn’t have been better 
chosen to disrupt some of our plans, 
and to hinder our normal interrogation 
methods. As for my status, unless you 
are more stupid than I believe you to 
be, you .are well aware that you’re 
talking to one of the best-qualified 
men in the Citizens’ Army on the sub- 
ject of weapons, new or old.” 

“Then why can’t we do business?” 
asked the girl. “Why this cat-and- 
mouse game? It’s almost disillusioning 
to go through so much for .something 
you believe in, and then to have your 
supposed brothers treat you like a half- 
wit or a .'py.” 

“No one has accused you of being 
a World Government spy, my hot- 
tempered lady. Our counter-intelligence 
personnel have checked that. At worst, 
you’re an overzealous reporter who’ll 
go to any lengths to score a beat in 
that silly little game of newsgathering. 
But we’ve talked enough.” The IMar- 
tian consulted an instrument on his 
wrist. “It’s time to go.” 

“Where?” asked Kathy. 

“You’ll see.” The Martian untied 
Scott, then stepped back and covered 
him while he untangled himself from 
the cord. “Through the door, both of 
you. Not that one — this one.” He thrust 
aside a drape. “Kathy first, then 
Scott — whose first or last name I still 
don’t know — and then me. Remember 



I have the guns now, both of you.” 

'T’HEY FOUND themselves in a 
well-lighted tunnel. It sloped 
down, leveled off for a distance, then 
inclined upward. There was another 
door at the end of it. Beyond was the 
darkness of the black fog, pressing 
against the round window at eye level. 

“Before we go out, we’ll just tie 
the two of you together,” said the 
Martian. “Don’t v/ant you getting 
lost.” 

At Joro’s order, Kathy opened the 
door and the three of them stepped 
out into the blackness. “I’ll give you 
directions,” he said. “For now, go 
straight ahead.” Then, in a voice that 
carried only to Scott’s ears, he said: 
“For the sake of all of us, don’t try 
anything — Warren.” 

So the Martian did know his full 
name. Scott Warren didn’t know what 
it meant, but he decided he’d had a 
lifetime’s share of heroics — especially 
now with a Q-gun in his back. He 
stumbled along, following Kathy’s tugs 
or. the cord, with the Martian’s hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Stop,” said Joro. Scott turned his 
head and saw a faint glow rising to 
head level. Apparently the IMartian 
Vv'as consulting a defogger. The bom- 
bardment slopped suddenly. “Turn 
left, at a ninety-degree angle,” Joro 
ordered. There was a tug on Scott’s 
wrist again and he follow^ed the girl 
off to the left through the blackness. 

“Ow,” said Kathy, after a while. 

“Good,” said the Martian. “Did you 
bump into something?” 

“Yes, damn you.” 

“Just stand still.” He moved past 
them, still grasping Scott’s shoulder. 
“This is it,” said Joro. There was a 
sound of metal on metal. “Now if 
you’ll move tow’ard me, you’ll find 
steps. Climb them.” 

Scott sensed Kathy making her way 
up them, and followed. They reached 
the top of a short flight and moved 
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forward at the Martian’s command. 
There was the metallic sound again — 
and then they could see. 

“We’re in an air-car,” said Scott. 

“Exactly,” said Joro. “In three 
minutes we should be able to take 
off. Get up forward, the two of you.” 

The control cabin was forward. 
Joro waved them to seats at the side 
and sat in the pilot’s chair. As they 
sat, the fog began to disperse. It 
turned from black to gray and, as the 
last tendrils snaked into nothingness, 
Joro threw the engines into life and 
sent the car up into a screaming climb. 
He set the coordinates and relaxed. 

“Cigaret, Kathy — Warren? Might 
as well be comfortable en route.” The 
girl looked at the Martian in surprise 
as he used Scott’s last name. 

“En route where?” asked Scott. He 
accepted a cigaret. 

“To a place where spies are dealt 
with, my friend.” 

“You called him Warren,” said 
Kathy, ignoring the cigaret Joro held 
out to her. “I didn’t tell you his 
name.” 

“You’re right,” the Martian said. 
“But didn’t you suppose we knew he 
was in the camp? We can stop the 
play-acting now, however. I happen to 
know of Scott Warren; he, at least, is 
no spy. I w'ish I knew as much about 
you, child.” 

“What do you mean?” the girl 
asked. “Where are we going? Where 
are ^ies dealt with?” 

“At lopa.” 

“Why,” said Kathy, looking at Joro 
with widening eyes, “that’s World 
Govern cent headquarters.” 

“Precisely,” said the Martian. 

TT WAS A white and shaken Kathy 
-*■ Brand who, after four hours of top- 
drawer grilling by World Government 
Investigation, was escorted into the 
Galactic newsroom by Joro. Only he 
wasn’t Joro, of course. That was a 
name the W. G. I. agent had used along 



with a carefully-pfepared background 
when he contrived to be drafted into 
the outlaw research lab. His real name 
was Bron. 

He said to Scott: “Here’s your girl; 
she’s cleared. Not because we couldn’t 
make a charge against her stick — we 
could — but because she’s learned her 
lesson.” 

Scott tried to apologize tactfully — 
without being too rough on Kathy — 
for the female monkey-wrench that 
Galactic News had unwittingly tossed 
into the W. G. I. machinery, but Bron 
brushed that aside. “As a matter of 
fact,” he said, “it all came out quite 
successfully. The chief says I can tell 
you there’s going to be a big story 
for official release tomorrow. It’s off 
the record till then — but, briefly, the 
outlaws’ new secret-weapon isn’t a 
secret any more.” 

Kathy looked mournfully from the 
Martian to Scott. “I’m a real hotshot 
reporter, I am. Have I still got a job, 
boss?” 

Scott’s words were cool, but his 
eyes were smiling. “Inasmuch,” he 
said, “as the lopa Women’s Club is 
holding its annual election of officers 
today, and insofar as we need a para- 
graph on it for a special client who 
pays welt for just such slush, you 
have an assignment.” 

“It’ll be the best paragraph you 
ever saw, Scott. Maybe in time you’ll 
let me work my way up to something 
real important, like a hot case at the 
small-claims court.” 

“Our job,” said Scott — 

“Don’t say it,” Kathy interrupted 
him. “I know. Our job is to report 
the news, not to make it. Believe me, 
little Kathy’s a smarter girl.” 

She went out. 

Scott started to get up — but then 
he saw the desk man grinning at him. 
It must have been all of five minutes 
before he rose, casually, and then hur- 
ried off in the direction Kathy had 
gone. 

★ 
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U BERWINDUNG VON RAUM UND 
ZEIT, herausgegeben von Gotthard 
Gunther. Karl Rauch Verlag, Dusseldorf 
und Bad Salzig, 1952; 23Y p., unschassbar. 

Dicser Buch — ^no, the heU with that — 
this book contains seven magazine science- 
fiction stories by American writers. The 
list follows: 

“Desertion,” by Clifford D. Simak 
“Nightfall,” by Isaac Asimov 
“Who Goes There?” by John V/. Camp- 
bell, Jr. 

“The Lotus Eaters,” by Stanley G. Wein- 
baiim 

“Time and Time Again,” by II. Beam 
Piner 

“The klonster,” by A. E. van Vogt 
“iliimsy Were the Borogoves,” by Lewis 
Padgett 

The selections, as you can see, are ex- 
cellent; even the van Vogt i.s the product 
of one of those rare occasions when the 
old master managed to be entertaining 
(O’d make sense. 

Perhaps a more interesting considei-a- 
lion, for American leaders, is the effect 
upon those stories of tran.s’ation into the 
odd Cerrnan language. I hove spoit some 
time on this cucstion, and have looked 
into it thoroughly; and I believe no serious 
student will contradict me when I say 
that, on the whole, the German text le- 
presents an enormous improvement over 
the English. 

Take, for example, the well-kno\vn first 
EOiitence of Campbell’s “IVer Da?”: “The 
place stank.” 

This is a short, skinny, pallid sentence; 
it understates; it is half ashamed of it- 
self. But see what a robust, impressive, 
nose-filling thing it becomes in the Ger- 
m.">u: “Dec Raum war voiler Gestank.” 
Even when our EngUsh-speaking writer 



is doing his best, as in Padgett’s: 
“S-s-s-spit!” Emma shrieked, overcome by 
a sudden fit of badness. “Spit!” 

— the Teuton can better him without even 
breathing hard: “Ssspucke!” schrie Emma 
in einem plotzHchen Anfall von Ungezo- 
genheit. “Spiicke.” 

To be sure, there are inevitable difficul- 
ties, rifts between the English and the 
German Weltanshauungen ; for ex.ample 
when a recently-revived coi-pse in “Wied- 
ererweekung” mentions pink elephants, 
there is little to be done; the German, 
even with delirium tremens, never sees 
pink elephants; he sees white mice. And in 
“Die Lotusesser,” although Oscar comes 
off fairly well with “To me I am a mr.n 
to you,” the whole thing breaks up in 
utter confusion when Ham i.s supposed to 
feed Oscar the word he needs by saying, 
“There’s a chance that there is no word!” 
In German, “there’s a chance” is mog- 
licherweise, and “the law of chance” is 
das Gesetz der Wahrsche’niiehkeit, and that 
is that. 

The most seriou.s deficiency in the Ger- 
man language is of course its entire lack 
of nonsense words; thus P.adgctt’s glossatch 
is firmly pinned down as Schrank, which 
means cupboard; and whereas a French 
translation of “Jabberwocky” is enough to 
drive you out of your mind, the German 
is merely rather sad. The stanza which 
appears in the Padgett story, retranslated, 
goes roughly like this: 

‘Twas dampish, and the slippay stones 

Slid tossing in the web; 

Miserable were the burgherlegs 

And ivhoei'er could not go must stay, 

Guiiihcr i.k ■,.ti.";es the source of these 
lines, 1 ji his Kominentar at the end of the 
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volume, as a Kinderbuch; quotes them In 
the I'lnglish, and remarks: Do you under- 
stand this? Naturally not; but rest as- 
sured, the Editor does not undei'Stand it, 
either. 

This is a great pity in more ways than 
one — it means, for one thing, that Algis 
Budrys’ delightful “The Weeblies” will nev- 
er penetrate the language-barrier; and, 
more generally, assume it means that 
none of these stories, however capable the 
translations, will have quite the effect' 
upon German audiences which the writer 
had in mind. In his determinedly didactic 
commentary, Gunther explains “Mimsy 
Were the Borogoves” as a companion-piece 
to an anecdote about Shelley; I’m rea.son- 
ably sure this will come as a great surprise 
to Kuttner. The Kuttner Syndrome, inci- 
dentally, can now be considered to be an 
international phenomenon: under “Uber die 
Autoren dieses Buches” appears a note be- 
ginning as follows: Lewis Padgett: Psue- 
donym fur Henry Kuttner (anderes Pseu- 
donym: Jack Vance)... 

Gunther also takes the view that Ameri- 
can science fiction is some sort of mystical 
forerunner of a new Metaphysik; this seems 
equally dubious to me, but now that the 
tales are being translated into German, I 
suppose, anything can happen. 

F uture tense, edited by Kendell 
Foster Crossen. Greenberg, 364 pp., 

Ken Crossen, wlio writes the r'lost primi- 
tive sort of slapstick humor and the most 
sober and acute criticism, has here as- 
sembled 14 stories which I would assess as 
six excellent, five passable and three stink- 
ers; a high score, especially considering 
that the best of the lot is something like 
30,000 words long. 

He has also provided a forthright and 
enormously-intelligent introduction, which 
ought to be required reading in every edi- 
torial and publishing office, bar girlie- 
magazines and scratch-sheets. I wish I 
could reproduce all of it here. 

Crossen marshals what looks to me like 
an unassailable argument against the no- 
tion that science-fiction is, or ought to be, 
nothing but “pure entertainment” ; he takes 
the opposing view that (a) it’s impossible 
to write anything without saying some- 
thing, and that (b) writers are responsible 
for what they do say. I heartily concur. I 
have two cavils, however — not against the 
position itself but against Crossen’s and 
others’ Interpretation of it. I think that 
overconsciousness of the author’s respon- 
sibility to declare himself about his own 
society often leads directly to one of the 
most crippling constrictions of modern sci- 
ence fiction : a too-literal translation of 
today to tomorrow. Disguised essays in 
which the Martians are clearly Negroes in 
greenface, for example, are neither good 
moralizing nor good fiction ; the author can 



have nothing convincing to say to us about 
racial hatred until he makes his Mai'tians 
Martians. Secondly, to aim more directly 
at this book, I get the impression from 
Crossen’s story-blurbs that he has the hu- 
man failing of being less intei-ested in sin- 
cez'ity and responsibility than in opinions 
which agree with his own. 

The stories in this collection are divided 
into two groups: “On the record”, previous- 
ly published in magazines, and “Off the 
record,” new stories. 'The latter section is 
introduced with delightful frankness: 
“Some of (these stories) were especially 
written for ‘Future 'I’ense’, while others 
failed to please magazine editors for one 
reason or another.” 

Here is the list, with comments: 

“Plagiarist,” by Peter Phillips: a long 
dream-slow look at a rebel in a future 
world which has abolished poetry, by the 
talented author of “Dreams Are Sacred.” 
This is a sort of bonus in the “On the 
record” section; it has been published in a 
British magazine, but never before in this 
counti'y. 

“The Ambassadors,” by Anthony Bouch- 
er: a pleasant spoof on the subject of were- 
wolves and their opposites, werepeople. 

“Dream’s End,” by Henry Kuttner: a 
good sample, not the best, of the Kuttner’s 
late-forties preoccupation with insanity. 

“We the People,” by Ward Moore (au- 
thor of 1947’s drearily vulgar “Greener 
Than You Think”), whom Crossen calls, 
I think erroneously, one of the two “finest 
writers in science fiction today”: a deadly- 
dull would-be-humorous Imaginary presi- 
dential election, a’oout three-quarters re- 
deemed by a lovely snapper. 

“Throwback,” by Miriam Allen deFord: 
an unconvincing future-world in which eve- 
rybody — except the atavistic heroine — • 

look.s with horror on unregulated child- 
birth. I thought we were all through with 
this monolithic nonsense 20 years ^go, but 
it has been popping up again recently. 
(And will somebody please tell me why 
the hell it is that whenever we get one of 
these stories about the future housewife, 
written by a woman, the husband Is always 
named Jon without the h?) 

“Things of Distinction,” by Kendell Fos- 
ter Crossen: this is one of about ten or 
twelve novelettes Crossen has written for 
the Mines magazines; they are all exactly 
alike; they are, as I remarked earlier, 
primitive slapstick, and they’re prime ex- 
amples of the too-literal translation I com- 
plain of. Nevertheless, hating myself, I’ve 
read every one with enjoyment. Incidental- 
ly, Crossen defends himself in the blurb 
for printing this one; this isn’t a point I 
feel violently about, but I do think an- 
thologists ought to disqualify their owji 
work, if only on the theory that they’re 
supposed to exercise unbiased judgment. 

“Scarlet Dream,” by C. L, Moore: a 
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period piece, a Northwest Smith story 
from the 1904 Weird Tales — written, if I 
am right, some years before Miss Moore 
became Mrs. Henry Kuttner. Then as now, 
her prose artistry was matchless, and 
this is a moving and very impressive thing, 
faintiy redolent of bat’s blood and laven- 
der, but living still. 

“Cyclops,” by II. F. Heard: more of 
Heard’s playful garrulousness, almost too 
perfectly artless. This is a fine specimen, 
though, veiy nearly as good as his classic 
“Wingless Victory,” and hung on much the 
same sort of narrative peg. Here, instead 
of intelligent auks, his subject is a race 
of one-eyed, single-footed monstrosities 
which, believe it or not, he manages to 
make perfectly believable as evolution’s 
coming improvement on the genus homo. 

“The Battle of the S...s,” by Bruce 
Elliott: slight and trite. 

“The Island of Five Colors,” by Martin 
Gardner: a fascinating bit of topological 
nonsense by the author of "No-Sided Pro- 
fessor.” 

“Baby Killers,” by Rose Bedrick Elliott: 
Ray Bradbui 7 ’s “And Then — the Silence” 
and “Here There Be Tygers,” and even 
less pointed than the latter. 

“Incubation,” by John D. MacDonald: 
illustrates my point; as the blurb makes 
clear, it’s sound thinking from Crossen’s 
point of view (and mine), but it’s a medio- 
cre story — so sound that it’s perfectly 
familiar. 

“Love Story,” by Christopher Monig: at 
first and second glance this looks like a 
rather unpleasant dirty Joke; actually, I 
think it’s a crushing commentary on the 
evil we do by misinforming and failing to 
inform our children. 

“Beanstalk,” by James Blish: the 30,000- 
worder, which I’ve saved for last out of 
its proper order. This is the tetraploid 
story Blish told me he was planning to 
write — it must be five or six years ago. 
Here it is, and worth waiting for; worth 
the price of the book, too; I think it’s the 
best piece of writing Blish has done yet. 

Blish, incidentally, is an intense young 
man with a brilliant scholastic mind and 
an astonishing variety of enthusiasms — 
e. g. music, beer, astronomy, poetry, phil- 
osophy, cats. He plays two instruments, 
composes, writes poetry and criticism for 
the little magazines, is a genuine authority 
on James Joyce and Ezra Pound, and an ex- 
pert in half a dozen other fields. In college 
he was well on his way to becoming a 
limnobiologist when he discovered that he 
was getting more A’s in English literature 
—and selling the stories he submitted to 
such magazines as Future Fiction, Cosmic 
Stories and Super Science Stories. 

One man is obviously not enough for 
all this, and there are really two Blishes: 
one an alertly-interested, warmly outgoing 
human being; the other a cold, waspishly 
precise scholast. Up till now, in his prose- 



work at least, I think tl;e two have almost 
always got in each other’s way: Blish’s 
early stories are almost oppressive’y de- 
void of any human color or feeling; they 
might be stories written about human be- 
ings by an exceptionally able Martian an- 
thropologist. 

“Beanstalk” is different. Sam, Sena, Dr. 
Fred — and in particular Maury St. George, 
the most fascinating science-fictional vil- 
lain since Blacky DuQuesne — all the major 
characters are as big and as round as 
life; bigger, I suppose I should say, since 
all of them but Dr. Fred are polyploid 
giants. They are, if you like, supermen and 
W'omen (and one dog, a bitch named Deci- 
belle) — they’re taller, stronger, longer-lived 
than their cousins with the normal human 
number of genes — but their story is a story 
of recognizable, believable people; there is 
a really fantastic body of technique in this 
short novel, but unless you are looking for 
it you will never notice it; it’s .submerged, 
where it belongs. 

If a superman really is a superman, he 
ought to be able to neutralize the natural 
hostility of normal men enough to get 
along; this is the point made b" Kuttner 
in the Baldy series and neglected by every- 
one else, from Stapledon to Van Vogt, until 
now. Like Kuttner, Blish makes paranoia 
the Titans’ greatest hazard: take a world 
in which there has already been much 
anti-Titan legislation and one anti-'Pitan 
pogrom, add a paranoid Titan who 
equates “superman” with "master race”; 
the result is explosive, and this is only the 
beginning. I am not going to tell much 
more about the plot, or Blish v/ill say 
“supererogation” to me again; but I am 
going to say a great deal about the struc- 
ture that underlies it and is interwoven 
with it. 

Not merely embedded in “Beanstalk,” but 
inseparably united to make one cohei'ent 
and symmetrical narrative, are whole ex- 
emplars or recognizable fragments of the 
following: a sports story; a murder story; 
a love story; a Western story — jdus, for 
good measure, a couple of panels from 
“Buck Rogers.” 

Since the last thing I want is to scare 
anyone away from this work. I’d better 
repeat that this ridiculously-difficult tech- 
nical feat takes place entirely in the sub- 
merged levels of the story. Wildly-incom- 
patible as the above-listed elements art, 
not One has been dragged in by the hair; 
every one has been almost unrecognizably 
altered by the author’s inventiveness; eve- 
ry one is essential. The sports fragment is 
a jet-powered, gimmicked-up Titan foot- 
ball game, necessary to pave the way for 
the Buck Rogers element, which is itself 
(a) indispensable and (b) brilliantly ra- 
tionalized, down to the last silly flange on 
the flying-belt-borne superman’s helmet. 

One of Blish’s most engaging traits is 
this habit he has of e;:amining the most 
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moth-eaten and Idiotic kind of plot with 
an interested expression, like an open- 
minded watchmaker inspecting a Rube 
Goldberg, and then carefully rearranging 
it so that, by hook or crook, it actually 
makes sense. For example, we have here 
Villain kidnapping Heroine, and Hero 
charging off through black forest to the 
lonely mountain cabin where she is pent, 
guided by Faithful Dog. 

This is pure nonsense from beginning to 
end, as nobody realizes better than Blish; 
so he has given the villain an odd but 
perfectly sensible reason (which, pardon 
me, I am not going to reveal) for snatch- 
ing the girl, and he has made the dog a 
mutated si)ecimen with more intelligence 
than a chimpanzee. 

I haven’t finished yet. I’ll say once more, 
just to make it perfectly clear, that all 
these unlikely patchwork pieces have been 
totally absorbed; not a scrap is still West- 
ern, or murder, or love story; it’s all sci- 
ence fiction. 

As if this were not incredible enough, 
Blish has proceeded to make the science 
fiction itself a synthesis of nearly every 
major period in the history of the litera- 
ture, from gadgeteering to sociological, and 
to match the masters of each on their own 
grounds; and again there are no seams; 
the whole is one. 

Blish’s prose style has always been pre- 
cise, flexible and eloquent, but in nearly all 
his earlier work . I’ve found it somewhat 
harsh and edgy as well. In “Beanstalk,” by 
contrast, the writing is enormously effec- 
tive — rapier-sharp in the dialogue, smooth 
as silk elsew'here, and with a poetic inten- 
sity which, oddly. I’ve seldom found in 
Blish’s W'ork before: 

For Sena, who was not yet forty, 
the whole small world was in the 
throes of an endless spring^tide; a 
youth that would last more than a cen- 
tury, with toy bridges and houses and 
roadplanes clustered at her feet, and 
more than time enough to learn every- 
thing one needed to know, and the high- 
browed, god-like figures of lovers 
striding through the narrow streets of 
diploid man . . . 

The world waited, flooded with deli- 
cate greenness that would never die. 

Blish’s love of words for their own sake 
and his prankish humor still lead him to 
what I think are occasional excesses. At 
the end of “Beanstalk,” when the villain’s 
cabin collapses and slides down into the 
valley, Blish describes the event in a long 
Joycean catalogue, as inappropriate as it 
is unexpected; but if this is a fault it’s a 
minor one, more than counterbalanced by a 
thousand felicities like this one, from the 
same part of the story: 

Sam moved one hand. The hillside. 



the ledges of the valley, the hillocks, 
the grasses uttered giants; they stood 
everywhere, motionless, like the drag- 
on's-teeth soldiers of Cadmus. 

Plateaus of learning, commonly noticed 
in the early training of children, seem to 
occur in later ages and other fields as well ; 
I was in one myself, as a writer, for ten 
years, and 1 like to suppose that I am in 
another now. If Jim Blish has just leaped 
to a new plateau — ^meaning that this story 
is not a brilliant exception but the start- 
ing-point for another slow, steady ad- 
vance — I suggest that the incumbent Mr. 
Science Fiction get ready to move over. 

— Damon Knight 

T he golden apples of the sun 

by Ray Bradbury. {Doubleday: $3) 
In 18(12-63 Henry Adams, in writing to a 
friend, said: “The truth is everything in 
this universe has its regular waves and 
tides. Electricity, sound, the wind, and I 
believe every part of organic nature will 
be brought some day within this law. But 
my philosophy teaches me... that the laws 
which govern animated beings will be ul- 
timately found to be at bottom the same 
with those which rule inanimate nature, 
and ... I am quite ready to receive with 
pleasure any basis for a systematic con- 
ception of it all.” 

In that same period, he wrote to an- 
other friend: “Man has mounted science 
and is now run away with. I firmly be- 
lieve that before many centuries more, sci- 
ence will be the master of man. The engines 
he will have invented will be beyond his 
strength to control. Some day science may 
have the existence of mankind in its power, 
and the human race commit suicide by 
blowing up the world.” 

The first statement might well have 
been the philosophy of Hugo Gernsback 
in fathering science-fiction as a specific 
genre, and of the mainstream of science- 
fiction up to today. And the second state- 
ment might be a summation of Ray Brad- 
bury’s place, and of his reason for being, 
in science-fiction. While others have writ- 
ten, ad nauseum, of man’s doom, Bradbury 
has consistently been the voice of the poet 
raised against the mechanization of man- 
kind. Others have prophesied mair’s doom, 
but theirs have been the intellectual ap- 
proach, pointing out that certain actions 
are illogical because they may lead to de- 
struction. Bradbury has protested with his 
heart and his passions and hang the logic. 
To him, there has been only a difference 
of degree between man dropping the atom 
bomb and man tossing '-eer-cans into Mar- 
tian canals. One destroys the whole man; 
the other indicates that the inner man is 
already destroyed. 

Discounting such writers as Aldous 
Huxley, George Orwell and Ward Moore, 
who have made excursions into the genre 
rather than being a product of it, science 
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fiction has been rich in ideas but the writ- 
ing has been poor indeed. It has tended to 
lie mechanistic in style and, too often, to- 
talitarian in philosophy. It has fed on the 
admiration of a small select circle, main- 
taining until recently a Vanderbiitian at- 
titude of to-hell-witli-the-public. The very 
make-up of the audience, editors, and 
writers — an incestuous, professional daisy- 
chain — was one which, I suspect, scared 
away the writers who might have changed 
it. Lately a new breed of writers has been 
creeping into science fiction so the picture 
may change in the future; but as of the 
moment Ray Bradbury is the one and only 
writer of literary stature produced by 
science fiction. 

To some degree, this judgment is antici- 
patory. At this stage there are many faults 
10 be found in Bradbury’s writing; his 
faults are, in fact, exceeded only by his 
virtues. While much of his strength comes 
from his simplicity, he is at times too sim- 
])Ie and one-tracked. He experiments vari- 
ously with stories, like most writers; hut 
unlike them, all the versions are usually 
published and pepublished. This is sound 
economic procedure, but unsound literary 
practice since it often tends to make him 
repeat him.sclf overmuch. 

Like his literai'y ancestors, tie Maupa.s- 
sant and Poe, he is too often motivated by 
hatred. (A good force in the satirist, this 
love-turned-to-hatred, but apt to be crip- 



pling in the poet.) This hatred is not al- 
ways all-embracing; quite often he has a 
deep love for the simple man; other times, 
however, his hatred of the “modern” man 
and all his works overflows the banks 
sweeping everything along with it. 

“T'-e Golden Apples of the Sun” is Ray 
Bradbury’s fourth volume of short stories. 
It is not his best collection, but it is good 
enough to compare favorably with the best 
short stories being published today. T.he 
contents range from science-fiction (strict- 
ly Bradbury-type science-fiction) through 
I'antasy to what might be called straight 
fiction. At their worst they are better than 
competent stories; at their best they are 
sheer i)oetry. 

Each reader will find his own favoriie 
story or stories in the volume. I find it 
hard to choose among the best of ton or 
twelve, but I think I like best “The Great 
Wide World Over There”, the story of a 
woman whose life focuses around the fact 
that she has never received any mail, and 
“Sun and Shadow”, the story of a .Mexican 
who resents being treated as a part of a 
quaint scenery. Perhaps, to some degree, 
nay choice of these, two is infiueneed by the 
feeling that it is liigh time Bradbury 
moved away from fantasy and sciej'.ce- 
I'iction. 

I like least the Chinese stories. 1 think 
\Turn To Page 63] 
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"Now . . . let's not ba hasty," said Premier Macintosh. 

It's easy to say things would be different if you 
could get into the driver's seat. But sometimes 
you don't understand why matters ought to be 
just as they are, until you've gotten into the 
position where you can change them. Then, of 
course, you'll find you have to let down every- 
one who supported you, and believed you'd 
make the great change . . .■ 



C&MKuier - Is^ritunt 

by Gordon R. Dickson 

(illustrated by Milton Luros) 



P REMIER Joseph Macintosh 
leaned back in his swivel-chair, 
put the tips of his fingers to- 
gether in front of his nose, and gazed 
over them with grave disapproval at 
the stocky young man on the other 
side of his official desk. 

"Now, let’s not be hasty,” said Mac- 
intosh, 

The young man exploded. 

^‘Hasty!” he bellowed. "After fifty 



years of wishy-washy shilly-shallying 
milk-and-water appeasement I ask for 
a little action, and you tell me not to 
be hasty!” He choked with anger. 

"Hasty!” he repeated furiously, 
pounding the fragile, mirror-like sur- 
face ofi the Premier’s desk. 

“Yes, Mr. Van Brock,” said the 
Premier firmly, “hasty. It’s not a light 
matter to plunge the Solar System and 
its colonies into a probably-disasterous 
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war. IMy policy, and the policy of this 
government will b.., as always, to keep 
the peace.” 

“Government policy 1” snorted Van 
Brock. “Poly — Sci partyline policy, 
you mean.” 

The Premier looked at him steadily. 
“Mr. Van Brock,” he said. “You’re a 
young representative to the lower 
house of the United Worlds Govern- 
ment, and a new representative. For 
that reason you’re allowed occasional 
breaches of decorum that wmuld not 
be pardoned in an older office-holder. 
But it might be a good idea to remem- 
ber that is ah you are; and that I am 
the executive head of this Government. 
The decision in these cases is mine.” 

Van Brock leaned forward, grip- 
ping the edge of the Premier’s desk 
with both hands. All the tremendous 
vitality of his personality was con- 
centrated in this one unconscious ges- 
ture. 

“But don’t you understand, sir!” 
he cried. “Vega’s the one big rival we 
have! She’s as strong as we are, and 
growing stronger.” He swung away 
from the desk and strode over to the 
three-dimensional star map on the 
w'all. 

“Look,” he said, extending a finger. 
“Here’s Vega. 26.5 light years away — 
three months by overdrive. Here’s Arc- 
turus, five months away. And here’s 
Altair, only two months away. Vv’here 
do most of those complaints on your 
desk come from? Altair. The Vegans 
are stepping on the toes of our colon- 
ists on every inhabitable system w'e’ve 
discovered so far. But if they can get 
the upper hand on Altair, they’ll be 
practically squatting on our door- 
step.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Van Brock,” 
said the Premier with just a touch of 
sarcasm, “that Altarian barbarians 
would have some objection to Vegan 
domination?” 

“What could they do?” retorted 
Van Brock. “Even with our help, the 



barbarian races on Altair are behind 
the Arcturians. And the Arcturians are 
just on the threshold of civilization. 
Both of them are too unhuman to 
help or hinder. But the Vegans are 
our natural enemies. They’re human- 
oid; they’re intelligent and civilized. 
We quit too soon in the last war with 
them; we should have gone on and 
crushed them entirely.” 

Macintosh looked at him. “You 
weren’t alive fifty years ago,” he said. 
“That war was a stalemate. It would 
have ended by exhausting Earth and 
V’ega races together.” 

“That’s an opinion only.” 

“It was my opinion,” said the Prem- 
ier, “at the time we signed the peace, 
and now. You’re a chauvinist through 
ignorance Mr. Van Brock; and I don’t 
intend to see Humanity stretched on 
the rack of another war simply to 
educate you.” 

V’an Brock’s mouth twisted bitter- 
ly. “Don’t you see,” he said, “that 
this ostrich-like policy of deliberately 
ignoring friction between our colonials 
and Vegan traders, and exploiters on 
the barbarian worlds, is leading inevi- 
tably to this very war you’re so fright- 
ened of?” 

“I do not.” 

Van Brock sighed heavily. “You 
force me to take the whole matter to 
the public,” he said. 

IMacIntosh stood up behind his desk. 
He stood very straight, in spite of his 
hundred and fifteen years, and his 
eyes met V’an Brock’s on the level at 
last. “I WPS put in office, with the 
rest of the Political Science Party half 
a century ago, to keep the peace,” he 
said. “And as long as I’m Premier it 
w'ill be kept. If you want action on 
Vega, you’ll have to get me out.” 
“All right, then,” said Van Brock. 
“I will.” 

The Premier smiled a bleak smile. 
“And when you’ve tried that and 
failed. . .” 

“I won’t,” said Van Brock. 
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“ . . . Come back, and have another 
talk with me.” 

V^an Brock looked at him in some 
surprise; then shrugged his shoulders, 
turning away toward the door. “Why 
not?” he said. “But, as I say, I won’t 
fail.” And with that he left the office. 

QN THE STEPS of Government 
Head House a thin, wiry-haired 
little man waited. As Van Brock came 
out this individual fell into step be- 
side him. 

“Well?” the individual asked. 

“No luck, Harry,” Van Brock an- 
swered glumly. “He’s honest enough, 
and human enough, but he’s getting 
old and short-sighted. When he re- 
fused to do anything, I threatened to 
take the whole matter to the public. 
He challenged me. Said I’d have to get 
him out of office if I wanted action.” 

Harry whistled. “That’s a stopper,” 
he said. 

“Why?” asked Van Brock, “I think 
I can do it.” 

“What!” Harry gabbed V’an Brock 
by the arm, swinging him around so 
that the two men stood halted, facing 
each other. “Why, you don’t have a 
chance! The Political Science Party 
has polled a clear majority on every 
major issue for fifty years, and they’ll 
back Macintosh to the limit. It’s poli- 
tical suicide for a freshman represen- 
tative like yourself.” 

Van Brock looked at him a trifle 
oddly. “I’m not doing this for myself,” 
he said harshly. “It seems to me that 
the lives of a few billion people are 
more important than my political ca- 
reer.” 

you could do anything for 
them,” said Harry. “If these conclu- 
sions you’ve drawn about V’ega are 
true. If. If. Come down to earth, Van. 
I’ve been a representative’s press-agent 
around Government Center here for 
nearly three quarters of a century, and 
I know what I’m talking about. All 
you’ll get out of this will be six month’s 



hard work tying a noose around your 
own neck.” 

“And yours, too — is that it?” asked 
Van Brock bitterly. He gave a short, 
unhappy laugh. “I don’t blame you, 
Harry. I must be pretty short on per- 
suasion if I can’t convince even my 
own press-agent that there’s real dan- 
ger. Well, I can’t get started on this 
for a couple of weeks at least. I’ll 
help you find another job in that 
time.” 

He turned on his heel and walked 
away, 

“Damn fool,” said Harry, looking 
after him. 

Van Brock continued to stride off. 
Suddenly the little man broke into a 
trot in pursuit. 

“Hey, Van,” he called. “Slow up. 
Wait for me.” 

•yWO WEEKS later, the first of Van 
Brock’s broadcasts was aired. 
There was no advance publicity, but 
rumor had already spread its reports; 
a good percentage of those owning re- 
ception-boxes on the Three Worlds of 
Earth, Venus, and Mars, and the col- 
onies listened. 

In a billion boxes, then, light 
swirled, eddied, and coalesced into the 
thick-shouldered, tri-dimensional im- 
age of Van Brock. And his voice came, 
deep and vibrant, challengingly, to all 
of them. 

“Citizens of the Three Worlds,” he 
said, “men and women of the human 
race, we have been betrayed!” 

And, in the office of Premier IMac- 
Intosh, a small handful of men lis- 
tened; middle-aged men ; the old guard 
of the Political Science Party; those 
who had been present at its vic- 
tory. 

“Young hothead!” grumbled A1 
Peters, of Extra-Terrestrial Trade Of- 
fice. 

“But dangerous,” said another, 
turning to the Premier. “Don’t you 
think so, Mac?” 
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Premier ^Macintosh, sitting on a 
couch facing the three-dimensional 
image in the office reception box and 
sipping a b“fore-dinner cocktail, looked 
up at his questipner. 

“There's always danger in politics, 
jee,” he answered. “And Humanity 
knows we ought to be used to it by 
now. But I think, in this case, the 
odds are on our side.” 

Joe Hennesy, Premier’s Aide-de- 
Camp shrugged, and turned back to 
the box, from which Van Brock’s im- 
age was now pouring words in a fiery 
stream. 

“We have been asleep! We have 
let ourselves be cozened by old men 
into paying too high a price for peace. 
We have slumbered in a false security 
while men in our far-flung colonies in 
other systems, and on the barbarian 
worlds, spoke softly and turned the 
other cheek to Vegan aliens. Men and 
women alike, of our kind, have bowed 
down to alien authority; men and 
women, such as you and I, who call 
ourselves free and equal to any intelli- 
gence in this wide universe. 

“And shall I tell you why they have 
bowed down? Not, fellow humans, be- 
cause it is their nature to do so. Not 
because they are naturally servile. Not 
because they fear the Vegan alien. No, 
there is another, more shameful rea- 
son. 

“It is the law! 

“Yes, it is the law. Our own human 
law, set up by a bunch of old men 
whose only |,-olicy is — so they say — 
to keep the peace. But whose peace 
is this they are keeping? Not the peace 
of our colonists, who suffer almost 
constant friction with the Vegans. Not 
the peace of your children, who — if 
this goes on — will have to fight V'egan 
warriors. None of these. 

“Men and women of Humanity, I 
say to you, tonight, from this broad- 
casting booth in Government Center, 
that it is their peace, and their peace 
alone, that these old men, these politi- 



cal veterans of the Political Science 
Party, are concerned with. It is the 
political peace of fifty years following 
the termination of our last war wuth 
Vega that concerns them. 

“It is that peace I have broken for 
you, tonight.” 

“Whew!” said Joe Hennesy, turn- 
ing from the reception box. “He’s hit- 
ting us where it hurts, all right. We 
can’t deny our own watchword. ‘To 
keep the Peace’ was the slogan that 
put us up into office in the first place.” 
He turned for encouragement to the 
Premier sitting on the couch, who 
smiled back at him with quiet confi- 
dence. 

• “Take it easy, Joe,” said Macin- 
tosh. “We knew somebody like this 
was bound to come along, sooner or 
later. He’ll w'hip up a storm all right. 
But the real test will come when he 
takes the matter to the Assembly; 
then we can begin to fight back.” 

And he smiled again. But he smiled 
less easily the next day, w’hen liberal 
newspapers began to clamor for his 
head. 

Van Brock’s series of broadcasts 
went on. He reviewed history for the 
audience that listened to him. He 
showed that the forces of Humanity 
had been holding their own at the time 
the last peace treaty with Vegas was 
signed. He accused the Political Sci- 
ence Party of taking advantage of a 
war-weary people to gain office. He 
charged them with attempting to make 
cowards out of the human race at the 
present time, in an effort to hold that 
office. And he reported incident after 
incident of Vegan-Human friction in 
the colonies of the barbarian worlds 
in the Allairian and Centaurian sys- 
tems. 

“You have heard the facts,” he re- 
peated constantly to his listeners. 
“What do you say to them?” 

And, in an ever-increasing volume, 
in newspapers, in messages to their 
representatives, they responded that he 
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was right, that the Poly-Scis wera 
wrong, that something must be done. 

A FTER SOME three months of 
this, a tired Macintosh said, 
“Well, Joe, bow are things lining up 
in the Assembly?” 

Joe Hennesy winced. “Oh, we’ve 
stiil got our majority in both the up- 
per and lower houses. But I’m afraid 
it’s going to evaporate, the minute 
\’an Brock calls for a vote of confi- 
dence in you from the representatives. 
Once public attention is focused on the 
houses, it’s every man for himself; a 
lot of our Uke-warm members are 
going to desert to save their own 
hides.” 

Macintosh looked out a window and 
drummed with his fingers on the top 
of the desk in front of him. “I didn’t 
expect such a reaction,” he murmured, 
half to himself. “I really didn’t.” 

“It’s this younger generatidn that 
Van Brock belongs to,” said Henne- 
sy. “They’re too young to remember 
the last war, and this talk about old 
men in office has got them excited.” 
“And the trouble is,” said Macin- 
tosh grimly, '“he’s right; we are old 
men. But we’ve got a tiger by the tail 
and can’t let go.” 

For a m'nute there was silence in 
the office. Then Hennesy spoke up 
again. “Well, chief,” he said, finally. 
“Shall we play it dirty?” 

Macintosh sighed. “I guess v/e’ll 
have to, Joe,” he said. “Fair means or 
foul, we’ve got to win; get in touch 
with Lyt Marja.” 

Five months to the day from his 
challenge to Macintosh, Van Brock 
received a call from the Vegan Embas- 
sy at Government Center. 

“Who’s this?” he asked sharply. 
The light in his communication-box 
swirled, and the scrawny figure of a 
Vegan, looking (as all Vegans do) like 
a half-starved caricature of a human, 
answered him in a deep bass voice. 

“I am Lyt Marja, Mr. Van Brock.” 
“Well?” 



“I think you might find it to your 
advantage to talk to me.” 

“Go ahead,” said Van Brock. 

“No,” the Vegan demurred, “not 
over the public communications sys- 
tem; you must come and see me at the 
Embassy.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Van Brock. 
“You boys would like an opportunity 
to put me out of the way. If you can’t 
talk over the box, you come here.” 

“‘Be reasonable, Mr. Van Brock,” 
answered Lyt Marja. “With public ex- 
citement at the pitch it is at now, it is 
somewhat unsafe for a Vegan to ven- 
ture out. We have been stoned here at 
the Embassy, and our windows broken. 
Moreover, for me to visit you would 
be to announce the matter of our 
meeting publicly; the result could only 
be an accusation that our government 
was meddling in the internal politics 
of humanity. No, you must come to 
me — as secretly as possible.” 

“No thanks,” said Van Brock; and 
broke the connection. 

But, after he had ended the conver- 
sation, he sat for a while, thinking it 
over. He did not consider himself to be 
in ignorance of the motive behind the 
call. Either it was a bid for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities being made by the 
administration, through the safest 
possible intermediary; or it was an at- 
tempt to bribe him off on the part of 
either the Poly-Sci Party, or the 
Vegans themselves. As for the person- 
al danger involved in such a visit, both 
he and the Vegan knew that this was 
no more than an excuse. Van Brock 
was far too much in the public eye 
right npw for violence to be a saft 
measure against him. 

He hesitated a minute, biting his lip, 
wishing that Harry was there to talk 
the matter over with. Then, making up 
his mind, he flipped on his communi- 
cations box and called Lyt Marja back. 

“Tonight at ten hundred hours,” he 
said. The Vegan nodded; and Van 
Brock broke the contact. 
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It was dark that night when Van 
Brock slipped up to the Vegan em- 
bassy in a car, rented under an as- 
sumed name, and rang the bell at the 
service entrance. 

The door opened before him auto- 
matically. He entered and it closed be- 
hind him. Down a long dark hallway, 
he could see a door standing ajar and 
bright light flooding through the open- 
ing. He went down the hall. 

The door proved to be the entrance 
to a room comfortably furnished in the 
human fashion. Cigarettes, and the 
materials for a drink awaited him. 
He ignored both and sat down in an 
armchair to wait. 

It was quiet in the room. So quiet, 
in fact, that he was able to hear the 
almost noiseless sound of the door 
closing behind him. His tight nerves 
jerked him to his feet at the faint click 
of its latch sounded in his ears. In 
three swift strides he crossed the room 
and threw his weight against it. 

It was securely locked. 

T_TARRY TAYLOR, returning to the 
office that was their mutual 
headquarters, wanted Van Brock. He 
wanted Van Brock badly, the World 
Center grapevine had just informed 
him that a considerable segment of the 
younger Poly-Sci party group were 
ready to revolt and come over on Van 
Brock’s side, if that gentleman would 
spearhead a movement for a general 
reelection. The little press-agent there- 
fore, came bursting into the office with 
his news on his lips and was quite 
dumbfounded when he found no one 
to tell it to. 

He glanced hurriedly at Van Brock’s 
check-clock, which showed that the 
representative had passed out of its 
reception-area at roughly nine hundred 
and twenty hours. It was now almost 
twelve hundred hours. That meant that, 
according to the rigidly-artificial time 
of Government Center, which divided 
the normal twenty-four hours into two 
thousand units of the same designation. 



Van Brock had been gone a good quar» 
ter of the evening and that it was well 
past midnight. Harry cursed. Why 
hadn’t Van Brock left a message in 
plain sight on the automatic secre- 
tary? Then the obvious answer that 
Van might not have wanted his destina- 
tion broadcast accured to Taylor; he 
looked anxiously around the room for 
some less-obvious clue to the repre- 
sentative’s whereabouts. 

There was little to look at. Govern- 
ment Center offices were fully auto- 
matic from dictagraph to disposal 
chute, and everything was in plain 
view. Helplessly he checked the blank 
tapes and blank document sheets in 
the dictagraph. They were completely 
unrewarding. He checked through the 
filed correspondence that had come in 
since nine hundred hours; and here 
also he drew a blank. Finally, his gaze 
fastened on the relief-image of Gov- 
ernment Center on the office wall. If 
Van Brock was anywhere in the Cen- 
ter, his location would be represented 
on that map. And if he had meant 
Harry to know that location. Van 
Brock would have found some way of 
marking it unobtrusively. 

Taylor stepped up and began to 
study the image minutely. 

Daylight was beginning to show at 
the office windows when Taylor found 
what he wanted: The image of the 
Vegan Diplomatic House slightly dis- 
torted. Eagerly, his fingers probed the 
imaged building, seeming to disappear 
as they plunged into the little grey 
representation. They closed over 
something hard, and, as he withdrew 
it, the image snapped back into proper 
shape again, its reflecting surface 
being then clear. 

The hard object was a tightly-folded 
pellet of document sheet. He unfolded 
it and read: 

Harry: I’m to meet Lyt Marja for 
a talk at the Vegan Embassy at ten 
hundred hows tonight. Don’t know 
about what. If I’m not back in two 
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hundred hours, call out the Marines, 

Harr}'^ left the office at a dead run. 

He broke more than one traffic 
regulation on the way to the embassy; 
and he wasted little time once he got 
there. Finding the main entrance 
locked, he tried the service entrance, 
as Van Brock had done, and was 
alarmed, rather than reassured, when it 
opened at his touch. He had taken the 
pellet-gun from his car holster, and he 
held it cautiously in front of him as 
he slipped down the dark corridor. 

But there was no opposition waiting, 
and the door at the far end opened at 
a touch to reveal an exceedingly angry 
but unharmed Van Brock sitting in an 
arm chair. He sprang to his feet as 
Harry entered. 

Harry grunted, midway between 
overwhelming relief and exasperation. 

“What — ” he began, but Van Brock 
cut him short. 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “But 
let’s get out of here fast.” And he led 
the way at a run for Harry’s car. 

Once they were well away from the 
embassy, Harry shoved the pellet-gun 
back into its slot in the dashboard. 

“What happened?” he demanded. 

Van Brock shook his head and 
frowned. 

“Nothing,” he said. “Just exactly 
nothing. I can’t understand it. Lyt 
Marja may have gotten cold feet at the 
last minute about telling me whatever 
it was he wanted to tell me. But then, 
why keep me locked up? And if I was 
to be locked up, why let me go when 
you came?” 

“I don’t get it either,” said Harry. 
“Did jmu ever meet this Vegan be- 
fore?” 

“No,” said Van Brock. “By the way, 
what do you know about him, Harry?” 

Harry shrugged. “Nothing much. 
He’s one of the older V’egan diplomats. 
If I remember rightly, he was even 
part of the peace-signing treaty group 
that came over here fifty years ago 
when we ended the war, ?ind opened 



diplomatic relations with his kind 
again. For all we know, he may have a 
lifetime position as ambassador to 
Government Center. I don’t know 
much about the internal workings of 
Vegan politics.” 

“None of us do, blast it,” said Van 
Brock gloomily. “That’s another fault 
we can lay at Poly-Sci’s doorstep. Oh, 
well. Whatever was planned for to- 
night evidently fell through. So I gueSs 
we can forget about it.’’ 

NEXT morning he woke to 
find Harry standing over his bed 
with a face expressive of the worst 
possible news. 

“What’s up?” asked Van Brock 
groggily. 

“Everything,” said Harry quietly. 
“Read that.” He tossed a newsheet on 
to Van Brock’s bed. 

Sleepily, the big man sat up and 
focused his eyes on the headlines. 
“ ‘V^an Brock In Secret Communication 
With Vegan Embassy’, ” he read out 
loud. “What. . .?” 

“No point in reading any farther,” 
said Harry. “They’ve got the whole 
story of how you went secretly to the 
Vegan Embassy last night, and the 
amount of time you spent there. It’s 
just newspaper-talk so far, but I got 
a call warning me that if you pressed 
the matter any further there’d be pic- 
tures produced and a charge of treason 
pressed against you.” 

Van Brock sat stunned. Harry’s 
voice continued, hollow and distant in 
his ears. “Even if you want to fight 
the charge, you’ve already lost the big 
battle. People are frightened now, and 
I doubt if you could raise half a dozen 
votes in the Representatives House to 
back you after this. There’s no alterna- 
tive to defeat, only degrees of it. 
Either you give up now, and are sinr- 
ply through with politics; or you keep 
on going and have a virtually certain 
conviction of treason pressed against 
you. And that would mean the death- 
penalty.” 
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"There’s too many people backing 
me,” said Van Brock, dazedly. “Near- 
ly all of humanity is on my side in this 
question. The government wouldn’t 
dare convict me, let alone execute 
me.” 

“Nobody is behind you,” said Harry. 
“The people who listened to you, and 
agreed with you yesterday, distrust 
you today. They’re afraid of you. 
They, themselves, would force your 
conviction and execution if it came to 
a treason-trial.” 

There was a long period of silence 
in the room; and then Harry spoke 
again. “The Premier wants to see you. 
He called and left a message you were 
to come to him immediately. It’s an 
order.” 

In a dream of unreality, Van Brock 
got up and slipped into his clothes. 
Harry, w^atching him, said nothing. 
T’hen the representative headed for the 
door. He was reaching for the latch, 
when a thought struck him with all 
the cruelty of an open-handed slap in 
the face. He turned to look at Harry'^, 
who avoided his gaze. 

“Harry!” said Van Brock. "You 
don’t think I’ve been hoolied up with 
the Vegans, do you?” 

The accusation hung heavy in the 
room. 

“I don’t know,” said Harry slowly’’, 
looking out a window. “I’m inclined 
to believe you myself; but all I know 
about what went on last night in the 
Embassy is what you told me. Then I 
remember the last war and — I don’t 
know.” 

Van Brock took a deep breath and 
went out of the room. 

TN THE Premier’s office, Macintosh 
awaited him. So did a thin Vegan, 
whom Van Brock recognized. 

“Ah, Van Brock,” said Macintosh. 
“You’ve met Lyt Marja.” 

“Only over a reception-box,” an- 
swered the young man grimly. “Thanks 
for the frame, Vegan.” 

Lyt Marja inclined bis bead. Mac- 



intosh’s lips thinned disapprovingly. 
“Relax, Van Brock,” he said. “What 
we did was necessary.” 

“Necessary to what?” 

“Necessary to keeping the peace,” 
returned Macintosh. 

Van Brock laughed bitterly. “Did 
you just get me here to gloat?” he 
asked. “Because, if so, I’m leaving, 
proctol or no proctol.” 

“Not at all,” snapped IMacIntosh. 
“You’re attributing to us the same sort 
of childish reactions you’re feeling 
yourself. I asked you here to find out 
whether you’d like to fill the office of 
Premier. My office. Van Brock.” 

The words were like a blow to the 
representative’s solar-plexus. The 
breath went out of him with a whoosh 
and he sat down abruptly in a chair. 
Then he began to laugh a trifle crazily. 
“What next?” he asked weakly. 
“Premier?” 

“Not right away', of cour.se,” said 
j\IacIntosh. “But in five or ten years 
— after this furor has died down and 
been forgotten. The Poly-Sci party 
heads have gotten together and de- 
cided that you seem to have the kind 
of c{ualities we need in the man hold- 
ing this office. With the party solidly 
behind you, we can eventually shove 
you in. ’tVe’re going to need a new man 
soon, you know.” He smiled a trifle 
wrydy'. “You were right, unfortunately 
when you called us old men.” 

\'an Brock had recovered from his 
momentary urge to hysteria. He 
loolied straight at the Premier. “This 
is the most ridiculous thing I ever 
heard” he said coldly. “Don’t you 
realize that the minute I was in. I’d 
turn your precious keep the peace 
policy upside down?” 

“No you wouldn’t,” said MacInto.sh. 
“Why wouldn’t I?” demanded \’'an 
Brock. 

“Because,” said Macintosh with the 
suspicion of a smile at the corner’s of 
his lips, “in the next five years we 
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should be able to teach you a little 
common sense.” 

“Common sense?” Van Brock reared 
up out of his chair. “What is this 
you’re playing? Some kind of farce?” 

“Nonsense,” said Macintosh swiftly. 
“The Poly-Sci Party has the best rea- 
son in the world for acting as it does, 
although only a handful of we old men 
at the top know what that reason is. 
Will you sit still and listen to it?” 

“All right,” said Van Brock flatly, 
reseating himself, “go ahead. It must 
be some whale of a good reason.” 

“It is,” answered Macintosh. “You 
came to me six months ago with evi- 
dence that the Vegans were moving in 
and competing with our colonies in the 
Altairian and Arcturian systems. That 
evidence was correct. I knew it was 
correct because it is what the Poly-Sci 
Party has been working toward for 
fifty years. Listen to a little history. 
Van Brock.” 

“The last war with Vega was a stale- 
mate, no matter what our earth his- 
tories tell you in your schoolbooks. 
When the Poly-Sci Party came to pow- 
er, the war had been going on for forty 
years, draining the lifeblood of both 
races. And there was no hope of a 
solution. Vegans were an expanding, 
pioneering people; so were humans. 
1'he two civilizations were at roughly 
the same stage of development. Indi- 
viduals of both races were similar, 
physically, mentally, and p.sychologic- 
ally. We had too many points in com- 
mon, people said ; we were natural ene- 
mies. 

“What only a f^w political science 
theorists recognized was that we were 
also natural allies. 

“But these few intelligences were 
voices crying in the wilderness. V’egans 
were killing humans ; humans were kill- 
ing Vegans. It is a hopeless task to 
preach friendship with a murderer. So, 
instead, we formed a political party 
and threw our full weight into ob- 
taining a peace that was little more 
than a truce, both sides tacitly 




admitting it was only a breathing-spell 
to give them time to build up their 
strength. 

“But, having ' gained a peace, we 
were determined to keep it.” 

“And,” interjected Van Brock, 
“merely put off the reckoning until a 
more bloody day.” 

“No!” said Macintosh. “Our job 
was to put off the reckoning until 
Vega should come to realize that their 
eventual well-being rested in a friendly 
alliance with humans. We set out to 
bring them to this realization — first by 
keeping the two races apart, in which 
we were aided by a few Vegans like 
Lyt Marja here, who is, himself, the 
equivalent of a Poly-Sci man on the 
Vegan worlds; and by supplying a 
counter-irritant.” 

“Counter-Irritant? asked Van Brock. 

I^ACINTOSH smiled. “The human 
race, in spite of a thousand years 
of contact with alien races is still un- 
sophisticated in its emotional reaction 
to aliens. We tend to relate them to 
our own solar standards; we find it 
hard to take an alien at face value. 
Instead, we are likely to assume that 
because he looks like a teddy bear he 
must act like a teddy bear — or that 
because he lives like a mole, he thinks 
like a mole. In the case of a humanoid, 
we cannot relate him to an animal; 
therefore we tend to regard him as an 
inferior type of human, since a belief 
in our own superiority is firmly, fixed 
in our minds. 
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“And the Vegan attitude is the same. 
Minor differences bulk large in our 
respective eyes, because we have not 
yet learned to take each other at face 
value. Only when races with greater 
differences begin to claim equality, 
will these minor differences lose their 
importance. To bring the Vegans, and 
even our own people to this realiza- 
tion, the Poly-Sci party has been 
working to keep the two people apart 
until pressure from the non-humanoid 
races on Arcturus and Altair can bring 
them together. And because the Poly- 
Sci party is infinitely more strong here 
on the human worlds than it is on the 
Vegan, we are the ones who are en- 
couraging trespass by the Vegans on 
our colonial holdings. 

“That’s the story V’^an Brock. What 
do you think of it?” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Why don’t you tell this to the 
people?” asked Van Brock. 

“With emotional reactions,” an- 
swered the Premier, “it’s not a matter 
of telling. Intelligences must be 
shown.” 

“Then why are you trying to tell 
me?” 

“Because,” said Macintosh; and 
again there was the suspicion of a smile 



at the corners of his mouth. “I think 
you’re just inquisitive enough to go 
out to Arcturus or Altair and check 
for yourself on whether there’s more 
common ground between Vegans and 
humans than there is between either 
and the barbarian races.” 

There was a long moment of silence 
in the Premier’s office. Then... “I 
might do just that,” said Van Brock, 
musingly. “I might indeed. But — ” he 
ra'ised his voice, looking up at both 
Macintosh and Lyt Marja — “I warn 
you. No matter what happens to me 
as a result, if this story doesn’t hold 
water. I’ll spread it all over the galaxy 
among humans and Vegans.” 

“Agreed,” said Macintosh. 

• 

“Well?” demanded the young man. 

Premier Rupert Van Brock leaned 
back in his swivel chair, put the tips 
of his fingers together in front of his 
nose, and gazed over them with grave 
disapproval. 

“Now, let’s not be hasty,” said 
Premier V’an Brock. . 

★ 



— ■ ' ' Remembered Words ' ' ' ' ' 

The response to the contest in our March issue was quite gratifying, and the 
race was a close one, as your votes for the winners indicated. 

As you may recall, the first prize was to be the original cover for our 
March issue, and this shall be sent to Robin LeRoy, whose alternate conclusion 
to Simak's ". . . And the Truth Shall Make You Free", was hailed as the best. 

The second, third, and fourth-place winners get interior originals from our 
July issue. So: R. F. Knutson may have the original he selects (with the exception 
of the picture for "The Aeropause", v/hlch the author wanted); D. Mason should 
list two selections; and T. W. Camfleld should list two alternate choices. 

May I plead again for reasonably prompt action on the part of the winners. 
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A Department For The Science FIctlonIst 



by Robert A. Madle 



B ecause of the kind reception the 
readers of Dynamic Science Fiction 
have accorded this department, the editor 
decided to make it a monthly feature by 
publishing: it in Future Science Fiction, as 
well as in Dynamic. We (the editor and 
author) appreciate the interest evidenced 
by your letters of comment, and sincerely 
hope to receive lots more of them. And we 
are definitely open for suggestions. What 
would you like to see discussed in future 
issues? Rest assured that all suggestions 
will be seriously considered. We might men- 
tion that, because of lack of space, the 
recollections section, ‘'Twenty Years Ago In 
.Science Fiction,” is not included this 
month. It will appear in the January Dy- 
luimic, and in subsequent issues of both 
niagaaines thereafter. 

THE FIRST SCIENCE FICTION 
CONVENTION 

W HEN ONE thinks of a science fiction 
convention today, he visualizes a tre- 
mendous gathering of hundreds upon l.un- 
dreds of fans, writers, editors, and artist.s, 
all convened in a large city’s largest hotel, 
spending three grand and glorious day.s — 
having the time of their lives. 1952’s con- 
vention in Chicago attracted well over one 
thousand, and 1953’s gala affair is e.xpect- 
ed to exceed that figure. The conventions 
of today are intricate, business-like ven- 
tures, and require weeks and weeks of 
donated effort by the convention committee. 
It is universally agreed that the fine af- 
fairs which result, display the inten.sive 
preparation which precede the big shin- 
digs; and the appreciation of the atlendees 
is sufficient remuneration for those who 
sponsor the affairs. 



This year’s convention will be the 11th in 
the series of international affairs. One ha.s 
been held every year beginning in 1939, ex- 
cluding the war years of 1942-45. Ami 
every one has been great! And every one 
stems, indirectly, from a small meeting of 
science fiction fans, held in Philadelphia, 
seventeen years ago. 

One day, early in October, 1939, members 
of the Philadelphia Science Fiction Society 
received letters from the International Sci- 
entific Association (the leadin.g fan group 
of its day) informing them that they were 
de.seending en masse on Philadelphia and 
the PSFS. Sunday, October 22nd, arrived; 
and a contingent of Philadelphia fans 
(John V. Baltadonis, Milton A. Rothman, 
and Robert A. Madle) were at the train 
station bright and early to meet the IS.A 
group, which consisted of Donald A. Woll- 
heim, John B. Michel, Y.rlliam S. .Sykora, 
Frederik Pohl, David A. Kyle, and Herbert 
Goudket. It is interesting to note that — 
with the exception of Goudket and Michel 
— all of the above-mentioned fans are still 
affiliated with the s-f field: Wcllheim i.s 
an editor and author; Pohl a writer and 
agent; Kyle an editor and writer; et cetera. 

This was the first inter-city fan-meeting 
of any significance, and the Philadelphia 
fans were thrilled as ihey toured the city 
with the leading fans of the day: Donald 
.A. Wollheim was recognized as top fan at 
this time, and the other' New Yorkers were 
also among the big names of the era. 
Principal topics of discussion were the LSA, 
the new Thrilling Wonder Stories and its 
effect on the Science Fiction League, fan 
magazines (the fanzine era was just be- 
ginning, and the PSFS had recently is- 
sued its initial effort, the hectographed 
Fan'Msy Fiction Telegram), Hugo Gerns- 
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back, Charles D. Hoi’nig, H. P. Lovecraft, 
et cetera. At this stage the most interesting 
aspect of science fiction fandom was sci- 
ence fiction itself. 

The small group of enthusiasts officially 
held a meeting at the home of Milt Roth- 
man that afternoon and, at the suggestion 
of Wollheim, it was designated as the First 
Science Fiction Convention. It was further 
decided that this would be just the begin- 
ning — and a World Convention (to be held 
in conjunction with the World’s Fair) was 
planned for July, 1939. Definite plans were 
formulated for a small conference to be 
held in New York in February, 1937. The 
group wanted to see what kind of an east- 
ern gathering could be whipped up on short 
notice, and they further wanted to utilize 
it to start the World Convention machinery 
moving. Needless to say, the 1937 affair 
was held, as was the 1939 World Conven- 
tion. And thus it can be seen how a small 
group of very youthful science fiction en- 
thusiasts started a trend which, apparent- 
ly, will continue ad infinitum. 

SCIENCE FICTION SPOTLIGHT 

N ews and views-. Local conferences 
now attract more attendees than did 
the early World Science Fiction Conven- 
tions! As Forrest J. Ackerman, Master of 
Ceremonies at the banquet of the 6th An- 
nual Western Science Fiction Conference 
(held at Los Angeles, May 30-31) stated: 
“There are more fans here tonight than 
attended the entire First World Science 
Fiction Convention. I seem to remember 
that — ^back there in New York, in ’39 — 
there were just about 125 of us. Including 
an obscure fan named Ray Bradbury, who 
is here with us this evening as the trium- 
phant author of the world’s first three- 
dimensional scientifilm.” 

Highlights of the 1953 version of this 
annual West Coast affair were speeches 
by Bradbury and A. E. van Vogt; a discus- 
sion of scientifilms by Tom Cries, producer 
of “Donovan’s Brain’’; a major speech by 
Gerald Heard, noted author and lecturer, 
“Is Science. . .Fiction?”; an author panel, 
consisting of Van Vogt, Bradbury, Mark 
Clifton, Chad Oliver, Richard Matheson, 
Floyd Wallace, E. Everett Evans, and 
Joseph Slotkin, answered audience queries; 
special films were shown by Ray Harry- 
hausen (animator of “The Beast from 
Twenty Thousand Fathoms”) and Morris 
Scott Dollens, among which was a portion 
of Dollens’ “Dream of the Stars,” to be 
released soon. R. S. Richardson projected 
a series of slides, as ‘did cover-artist Mel 
Hunter. The old pro, E. Everett Evans, was 
Chairman, and the programming was ar- 
ranged by Wendayne Ackerman. 

Another big local conference was the 4th 
Midwest Conference, held May 16-17 at In- 
dian Lake, Ohio. 135 fans, writers, and 
editors were on hand, including Arthur C. 



Clarke, who presented an interesting slide 
talk. Among the prominent s-f personages 
who travelled to this out-of-the-w'ay resort 
were Robert Bloch, Wilson (Bob) Tucker, 
Philip Farmer, Ed Emsh, Basil Wells, 
Frank Robinson, Jei-ry Bixby, and Larry 
Shaw, new editor of IF. 

L. Sprague de Camp conducted a work- 
shop, on science-fiction and fantasy at the 
Philadelphia Regional Writers Conference, 
June 18 and 19. Joseph Shallit, who has 
been doing science-fiction lately, conducted 
the mystery story workshop, and Fletcher 
Pratt was one of the principal speakers .... 
de Camp and Pratt have just completed the 
“Harold Shea” sequel to “Wall of Ser- 
pents.” Sprague has also put the finishing 
touches to a fact article, “Orthodoxy in 
Science”.... Rog Phillips has turned in- 
ventor! He has patented a gadget described 
in his latest story, “Don’t Be Twentieth 
Century.” Hugo Gernsback: please note. ... 
Kris Neville is hard at work doing a se- 
quel to “Bettyann”. . . Tetsu Yano (Japa- 
nese s-f fan, now in USA to attend the 11th 
World S-F Convention) and Forrie Acker- 
man were photo-inteiwiewed by Scene, 
Japanese- American slick magazine.... 

Arthur C. Clarke appears in a United 
Nations publication! In the current issue 
of Impact of Science on Society, Clarke 
predicts that rockets will be going to the 
moon and back by 1960, and that rockets 
carrying men to the moon will follow 10 to 
20 years later. The article is titled, “The 
Challenge of the Spaceship”.... Texas is 
busy planning its first statewide s-f con- 
ference.... Thanks to the New York Sci- 
ence Fiction Circle (and particularly to 
David A. Kyle) for selling memberships 
in the 11th World S-F Convention. The 
NY S-F Circle is interested in hearing from 
all local fans. Meetings are held bi-weekly, 
and many s-f celebrities are regular attend- 
ees. If interested, write David A. Kyle, 
300 West 67th Street, New York 23, New 
York. 

The Scientifilms: Jack Williamson’s “The 
Humanoids” has been optioned for possible 
filming by Canterbury Productions .... 
The Ackerman Science Fiction Agency is 
closing a deal for Ivar Jorgenson (Paul 
W. Fairman) for the screening of his IP 
magazine stoi’y, “Deadly City.” It will be 
retitled, “Lost City.” Also, a film producer 
has approached the same agency to obtain 
an option on A. Merritt’s immortal “Ship 
of Ishtar”.... Fritz Lang was in Wash- 
ington recently attempting to persuade the 
Alien Custodian’s Office to release to him 
his 1929 scientifilm, “The Girl in the 
Moon.” Lang has spent a fortune trying to 
get this, the first feature film coneex’ning 
a rocket flight to the moon, into the USA. 

From the World of Books: “Trouble on 
Titan,” by Alan E. Nourse, will be a Win- 
ston Spring release. Speaking of Nourse, 
watch this column for infoi’mation concern- 
ing a new book company with w'hich he 
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will be associated.... Groff Conklin’s an- 
thology, “Science Fiction Adventures in 
Dimension,” is being recorded on Talking 
Book Records for the blind. . . . Among the 
15 “new voices” to be represented in August 
Derleth’s “Morning Stars” anthology will 
he Joe Slotkin with “Formula 97” and 
Chad Oliver with “Scientific Method”.... 
“The Golden Apples of the Sun,” Ray 
Bradbury’s new collection, is rated among 
the top ten on the Los Angeles best seller 
list. The only other best seller to come out 
of the science fiction field was L. Ron 
Hubbard’s “Dianetics”. . . . Donald A. Woll- 
heim, who edited the very first s-f pocket- 
book, “The Pocketbook of Science Fiction,” 
will now edit a series for Ace Double Nov- 
els. Each will contain two novels, with the 
first scheduled for Fall release, featuring 
two short novels by A. E. van Vogt. . . . 
Llpincott has just released Groff and Lucy 
Conklin’s anthology, “The Supernatural 
Reader”. ... A good bet at 35$ is Gerald 
Heard’s “Is Another World Watching,” just 
out from Bantam Books. And Dell has 
published Clifford D. Simak’s “Time and 
Again” under the title of “First He Died,” 
in a 85$ edition. 

THE FANZINES 

W ITH “INSIDE Science Fiction” now 
appearing in both Dynamic S-F and 
Future S-F, making it a monthly depart- 
ment, we’ll have more space hereafter to 
devote to fan publications. We shall not 
attempt actually to review the various fan- 
zines, but will indicate what we consider 
worthwhile reading for the average science- 
fiction reader. Naturally, we can’t cover 
the entire field at once: therefore, if cer- 
tain publications aren’t mentioned this 
time, perhaps they will be in the January 
Dynamic. 

One of the most perfectly mimeographed 
magazines we have ever seen (and we’ve 
seen plenty) is issue #2 of ASFO (15< a 
copy from Jerry L. Burge, 415 Pavillion 
Street, S. E., Atlanta, Georgia). Cal Beck’s 
commentaiy on the s-f field, “Nods and 
Becks,” is of definite general interest as is 
Roger Dee’s article, “It’s Your Baby,” 
which discusses the new type science fic- 
tion stoiy — the one aimed at the general 
reader of fiction. 

We cannot recommend too highly the 
fourth, and final, issue of Charles Freuden- 
thal and Edward Wood’s Journal of Sci- 
ence Fiction (50c from 1881 W. Newport 
Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois). This issue 



contains eighty photo-offset pages, includ- 
ing a complete s-f magazine index for 
1952. (The index alone is worth the price 
asked.) There are eight pages of Chicon 
photos, plus an evaluation of Damon 
Knight’s short-lived Worlds Beyond by 
David Ish, an appreciation of Richard 
Matheson by Robert Bloch, and other im- 
portant articles of interest to the con- 
noisseur. 

James V. Taurasi has been publishing 
Fantasy Times for twelve years. It is a 
bi-weekly news sheet (10# a copy from 
137-03 32nd Avenue, Flushing 54, New 
York) and Jimmy and his staff are usual- 
ly there first with all of the news. If you 
want to keep informed of what’s going on — ■ 
by ali means get your name on Taurasi’s 
subscription list. 

Another highly-recommended one is 
young Joel Nydahl’s Vega (10# from 119 S. 
Front Street, Marquette, Michigan). There 
is a certain intangible atmosphere of fan- 
nish enthusiasm present in this monthly, 
80-paged, well-mimeod publication. It fea- 
tures biographies of top fans, historical 
background of the long-lived fan publica- 
tions, and regular columns by Harlan Elli- 
son and Marion Bradley. We might state 
that W'e do not agree with the discontinua- 
tion of Marian Cox’s column, ‘“The 111 
Wind.” Vv’e found it quite interesting and 
informative. 

Among the top names represented in the 
current issue of Lyle Kessler’s multi-lithed 
Fan-Warp ai-e David H. Keller, Robert 
Bloch, Mari Wolf, and Alan E. Nourse. 
The latter’s article on the possibilities of 
future medical research is quite thought- 
provoking. This one costs 20# from 2450 
76th Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., and is well 
worth it. 

A magazine which reminds us of our 
own fan publications of many years ago 
is Mole (5# from Robert Peatrowsky, Box 
634, Norfolk, Nebraska). The current 
(sixth) issue contains 28 hectographed 
pages and several entertaining features. 
“The Ether Coagulates,” a takeoff on 
Thrilling Wonder’s readers’ department, is 
quite humorous. And Rich Lupoff discus- 
ses the borderline between science fiction 
and fantasy in a mature manner. Try 
Mole: what can you lose but a nickel? 

We would appreciate receiving copies of 
all fan publications. Send them to: Robert 
A. Madle, 13G6 East Columbia Avenue, 
Philadelphia 26, Pa. See you in Dynamic. 

★ 



FINAL NOTICE: Soon after this issue of Future Science Fiction 
appears, the 11th World Science Fiction Convention will be held 
at the Hotel Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia, Penna. Don't for- 
get the dates: September 5, 6, & 7, 1953. 



When Parkhurst heard the announcement that cli- 
maxed the science-fiction convention, he found that 
he'd been right, years ago when he had faith in 
science-fictionists' dreams. But, in another way, he'd 
been v/rong . . . 

COMEBACK 

by Philip Latham 




H . GAYLORD PARKHURST strolled across the lobby with an air 
of elaborate nonchalance, keeping his eyes carefully averted from 
the group at the entrance to the coffee-shop. He knew that Bill 
Conway was holding forth in the center of the group and he didn’t partic- 
ularly care for Bill Conway. Bill had been voted the guest of honor that year 
at the Pasadena Science Fiction Convention, better known as the Pasadelicon. 
Bill sold not only to the science-fiction magazines but to the big slicks as 
well — although just what the editors could see in his stuff Parkhurst had 
never been able to understand. But then editors were funny people. 

“Hi, there, Parky 1” Conway hailed him genially from his station by the 
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door. ‘"Where you headed?” 

Parkhurst started slightly, as if 
caught unawares. 

‘"Oh, hello, Conway.” His features 
relaxed into a grin. “Didn’t see you in 
the crush. Arnold Swope asked me up 
for cocktails.” 

“Say, I heard Heilman’s coming up 
too. Swope says he’s got big news for 
us.” 

“Who’s Heilman anyhow?” 

“You know... that big wind tunnel 
fellow from Tech.” 

“Oh, yes. Parkhurst’s eyes were 
vague. “Wonder what Swope calls big 
news?” 

“Don’t know; he didn’t seem to 
know himself.” 

“Hope it’s better than that junk 
he’s been printing in Zodiac lately.” 

“What does he care so long as peo- 
ple read it,” Conway chuckled. He 
turned back to his public. “I’ll be up 
in a minute myself. Tell Swope to 
save a drink.” 

“Better hurry,” Parkhurst warned. 

He had only taken a few steps when 
his progress was halted by a youth who 
emerged suddenly from behind one of 
the imita,tion marble pillars that dis- 
figured the lobby. Alvin Winters had 
an uncanny faculty for showing up un- 
expectedly when you least wanted to 
see him. There were times when H. 
Gaylord Parkhur.st felt that he be- 
longed more to Alvin Winters than he 
belonged to himself. Still .\lvin was his 
most faitliful fan — and he didn’t have 
so many that he could brush them off 
lightly tlie.se days. 

‘"Hello, Mr. Parkhurst. How are 
yciC” 

‘"bine, .\Ivin, fine.” 

‘"Did you receive my la-t letter?” 

“Yes I did.” 

“Vdhat did vou think of mv remarks, 
]\Jr. Parkhurst?” 

.Mvin had outlined his remarks in 
three single-spaced typewritten pages 
using the red ribbon throughout. 

“Well, to tell the truth, Alvin, I’m 
afraid I don’t altogether agree with 



you. I seriously doubt if the future 
holds anything so really new and won- 
derful for us. I mean really new and 
wonderful. Maybe we science-fiction 
people have been kidding ourselves 
all these years. Whistling in the dark so 
to speak.” 

“But that was the whole underlying 
philosophy of your ‘New Worlds of 
Science’, Mr. Parkhurst.” Alvin pro- 
tested. “Why you’re the one who prac- 
tically invented it.” 

“I know, Alvin, but that was twenty 
years ago. Doubtless science has plenty 
to show us yet — but somehow I’m los- 
ing faith in this bright new world of 
the future. Gro"iving old, I guess.” 

|_TE LEFT Alvin staring after him 
disconsolantly. Perhaps he had 
been too abrupt with young Winters. 
.\fter all he was beconiing something 
of a legend to many of these young- 
ster.':. F. Scott Fitzgerald had been the 
spokesman for the Jazz Age. Heming- 
way had owned the roaring twenty’s. 
-And he — H. Gaylord Parkhurst — had 
also had his little hour back in the de- 
pressing thirty’s. .Ah, youth. . . 

Confound it! He hadn’t wired his 
mother yet. He knew she wouldn’t 
.sleep a wink all night unless she knew 
he had driven the entire two hundred 
miles from San Diego to Pasadena 
without being robbed or hitting a 
fcncepost. After a moment’.s delibera- 
tion he wrote on the yellow pad: 
DEAR MO-M. ARRR'ED SAFELY 
ROME HOTEL FIVE P.M. FEEL- 
ING FINE. HOME SUNDAY 
NIGHT. MUCH LOVE. GAYLORD. 

“Send that right aw"ay,” he instruct- 
ed the clerk. 

He started for the elevators again, 
feeling guilty that he lied almost for- 
gotten to wire his mother. Conway 
was still over by the coffee-shop sur- 
rounded by his worshipful fans. What 
was it the man had anyhow? Didn’t 
know a thing about science. His char- 
acters were pretty good but that just 
about let him out. 
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He reached for the UP button, 
jerked back his hand when he found 
himself pressing a brilliant red finger- 
nail. 

“Sorry,” he muttered. “Didn’t no- 
tice what I was doing as usual.” 

The fingernail belonged to a dark- 
eyed girl in a smartly tailored white 
suit. She wore a convention-card 
pinned to her lapel like the one he was 
wearing. Barbara Winfield. The name 
failed to ring anything. Just a fan 
probably* Good-looking though. 

“It almost takes two people to get 
an elevator in this place,” she said, 
pressing the button again. 

Gaylord smiled and mumbled some- 
thing unintelligible. He never felt at 
ease around girls — especially girls as 
attractive as this one. He had always 
regretted that women had managed to 
infiltrate into science-fiction to such 
an extent. Female fans were either ex- 
ceptionally smart — or exceptionally 
dumb; in either case he avoided them 
whenever possible. Why didn’t they 
read articles in the women’s magazines 
on “How to Test Your Sex-Appeal 
Quotient” or “Making Marriage 
Work” instead of getting all fired up 
about two-headed mutants on Venus, 
or dubious projects for turning the sun 
into a recurrent nova? 

“I see you’re at the convention, too,” 
she remarked, glancing at his card. 
“Are you in business here, ISIr. Park- 
hurst?” 

“Not exactly,” Parkhurst replied a 
bit stiffly. Good heavens! Was it pos- 
sible that his name was entirely un- 
known to her? Must be a newcomer to 
science fiction — Although, somehow, 
she didn’t look quite like a typical fan. 
hliich too well-dressed to fit in the pic- 
ture. It suddenly struck him that the 
trouble with most of the women who 
came to these affairs was that they 
didn’t know how to get themselves to- 
gether. 

“I live in San Diego,” he explained. 
“Seldom get up this way, as a matter- 
of-fact.” 



“San Diego?” Her glance was puz- 
zled. “Are you the Parkhurst that’s 
opened up that new tract down by La- 
guna?” 

“I’m afraid not,” he murmured. 

“Aren’t you in real estate?” 

Gaylord favored her with one of his 
rare smiles. Ordinarily he would not 
have encouraged conversation with a 
strange young woman, but then she 
looked like a nice girl. Besides... he 
was almost old enough to be her fa- 
ther. 

“I’ve dabbled a little,” he admitted. 
“I own the exclusive development 
rights to the Sinus Roris and the Mare 
Frigoris. I also hold an option on three 
craters that may be discovered on the 
backside of the moon within the next 
ten years; a rather speculative invest- 
ment, I’m afraid.” 

CHE STARED at him uncompre- 
bending for a moment. Suddenly 
her eyes went wide. “I know what’s the 
matter,” she exclaimed; “I’ll bet we’re 
at two different conventions. Which 
one are you at?” 

“I’m with this science-fiction bunch,” 
Gaylord confessed. “The Pasadelicon 
we call it in our curious nomenclature.” 

“Fm with the Women’s Escrow 
Club,” she said. “We throw a party 
every year and invite our bosses.” 

They both laughed. 

“There’s always some kind of a con- 
vention going on at this hotel,” Gay- 
lord said. “They hand out the same 
badges to everybody.” 

A door slid back in the side of the 
wall disclosing a venerable elevator 
boy. 

“Well, here’s our elevator at last,” 
Gaylord murmured. “I could have 
walked up to that cocktail party by 
this time.” 

The girl’s eyebrows went up. “Are 
you headed for a cocktail party, too? 
That’s right where I was going; all the 
big Los Angeles real-estate dealers are 
supposed to be there.” 

For some reason which he did not 
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in the least understand, Gaylord felt 
annoyed at the idea of this charming 
young woman drinking with a lot of 
big Los Angeles real-estate dealers. 

“Er...Miss Winfield...! wonder 
if we could have a little convention of 
our own? I wonder if you would care 
to join me in a cocktail in the Iridium 
Room?” 

Gaylord heard the words issuing 
from his mouth so that presumably 
he must be the one who was speaking 
them — but otherwise he was sure they 
could have no connection with him- 
self. Quite e\^idently they originated 
in some wholly-strange personality 
that had invaded the frame until re- 
cently occupied by H. Gaylord Park- 
hurst. For H. Gaylord Parkhurst 
could never conceivably have asked a 
girl — especially a girl as gorgeous as 
this one — to join him in a cocktail. 
The idea would have scared him to 
death. 

“The Iridium Room?” IMiss Win- 
field’s lovely dark eyes swept the lob- 
by. “Is there a place by that name 
around here?” 

“Every hotel like this one has an 
Iridium Room,” Gaylord assured her. 
He was amazed at the ease with 
which he was carrying on the conver- 
sation. “If it isn’t the Iridium Room, 
then it’s the Terrace Room or the 
Emerald Room or the Venetian 
Room.” 

A FTER A brief search they discov- 
ered a cavern downstairs with the 
sign over the door. Zircon Room. A 
waiter guided them through the smoke 
and gloom to a little bench by the 
wall. After some debate, Gaylord or- 
dered two stingers. He had never had 
a stinger before but this seemed like a 
good time to begin. He paid for the 
drinks with a tv;enty-dollar bill which 
he casually tossed on the tray. He had 
grown very fond of that twenty-dollar 
bill, but now he parted from it without 
a pang. What if he hadn’t made a sale 
in weeks? He would get going again 



afterwhile. . .when he got over this 
confounded writing slump. 

Miss Winfield was smiling at him 
over the rim of her glass. She looked 
exactly like the models in the fashion 
magazines now. “Tell me — what do 
you do?” 

Gaylord allowed just the right time 
to elapse before replying. “I. . .write.” 
“Really? I’ve always wanted to meet 
a real writer. What do you write?” 
“Oh, lots of things,” he replied, 
keeping his eyes modestly lowered. 
“You wouldn’t believe it to look at me 
but I’ve destroyed the earth five times, 
wrecked the solar system twice, and 
once I turned the whole universe in- 
side out.” 

“Do people actually read stories like 
that ! ” 

“The people who come to science- 
fiction conventions do. Or at least they 
used to,” he added. 

“But those people I saw upstairs 
looked practically normal.” 

‘Oh, they’re normal enough,” he 
shrugged. “But they’ve got a queer 
streak in their personality so that they 
don’t give a hoot for the stories in the 
big circulation magazines. . .routine 
mysteries ...domestic problems . . . 
young love. . .stuff like that. They 
have to get their escape by ducking 
into a kink in .space, or going to a new 
world entirely. It’s getting so there 
aren’t any new vrorlds left any more.” 
“T supposed you're asked this ques- 
tion all the time, but do you think 
we’ll ever go to the moon or IMars?” 
Gaylord shook his head slowly. “I 
used to think so, but that was way 
back when I believed everything I 
wrote. I said the greatest thrill that a 
man could have would be when he 
first set foot on another planet. I also 
made the flat prediction that we would 
reach the moon in twenty years. 
Hadn’t the faintest idea how w*e’d do 
it but I was sure we’d manage it some- 
how. Funniest part is that I convinced 
a lot of other people, too; it’s my one 
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claim to fame.” He chuckled. “I’m 
afraid time's running out fast.” 

She was watching him steadily. 
“Don’t you find it so thrilling any 
more?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Touching a new 
world v/ould still be the supreme thrill 
all right.” He looked around him rest- 
lessly. “Trouble is I’ve been thinking 
and writing about it for so long; it’s 
all getting flat and stale.” 

He sat pensively contemplating his 
empty glass. Strange how that drink 
had hardly affected him at all. 

“I’ve got a girl friend whose hus- 
band is an engineer in an airplane 
plant,” Miss Winfield said. “He thinks 
space-travel is almost here; he claims 
we could go to the moon now if we 
had the money.” 

“Don’t you believe it.” 

“But he says it’s true.” 

“I’ve been hearing about that engi- 
neer in an airplane plant who says we 
could go to the moon for years. I only 
wish I could meet him someday.” 
“Haven’t you read those articles 
telling how it’s all been planned in de- 
tail?” Miss Winfield asked. 

“You can’t tell me anything about 
those articles.” 

“Well, then—” 

“Listen, my dear young woman,” 
Gaylord said impressively. “It doesn’t 
make the slightest difference whether 
we can go to the moon or not. So long 
as we can make money by making 
people f^ink we can go to the moon.” 

TT STRUCK them both as being very 
funny. The thought of all those 
poor deluded -people trying to get to 
the moon when they could be so much 
more comfortable in the Zircon Room 
of the Hotel Rome. Probably be im- 
possible to get any .stingers on the 
moon too. It seemed like a good time 
to order another round. 

After they had finished with the 
moon Miss W^infield told him about 
her job In the escrow department of 
the Security First National. The of- 



fice was underground, so that you 
never saw outdoors all day long. There 
was just enough window space to see 
people’s feet moving along the side- 
walk. The work was interesting but it 
got tiresome afterwhile like any other 
job. Sometimes people got mad when 
their escrow was slow going through 
and blamed it on you. There were days 
when you got so tired hearing their • 
complaints and watching those feet 
that you wanted to scream. She had 
been looking after her mother who 
was sick until recently so that she 
hadn’t really had a vacation in three 
years. 

Gaylord sat listening sympathetical- 
ly, uttering little exclamations of sur- 
prise or regret at appropriate moments. 
He was very conscious of Barbara’s 
presence so close beside him. (They 
had gotten on a first-name basis after 
the third drink). Occasionally their 
knees touched under the table. Some- 
body was playing Cocktails for Two 
on the piano. Gosh, that had been pop- 
ular about the time he was writing 
“The New Worlds of Science.” Boy! 

If he could only write like that again. 

It was evening when they finally 
emerged from the Zircon Room. Gay- 
lord gazed with disdain upon the com- 
monplace people parked around the 
lobby. He was in a lofty and exalted 
mood, and he wanted to hang on to it. 

If possible he wanted to go on getting 
more and more lofty and exalted. 

He followed Barbara into the ele- 
vator and stood sedately beside her be- 
hind a fat woman with three sticky 
children and an elderly gentleman 
with a hearing aid. Barbara’s party 
was on the fourth floor. They walked 
down the dimly lit hall that was a rep- 
lica of all the halls in all the other old 
second-rate hotels in the country. She 
paused by the fire escape. 

“Well... it was nice to meet you.” 
She seemed suddenly rather shy as she 
gave him her hand. “The cocktails 
were nice.” 
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He looked down at her , awkwardly. 
His heart was thumping wildly and 
he could feel the sweat trickling down 
under his arms. “Barbara. . . I want to 
see you again tonight,” he whispered 
hoar.sely. 

She hesitated keeping her c^-es from 
his. “There was a meeting of the fi- 
nance committee tonight — ” 

“The heck with the finance com- 
mittee,” he interrupted impatiently. 
“I’ve got my car here; we’ll go for a 
drive.” 

The elevator discharged a load of 
passengers. There was the sound of 
voices approaching down the hall. 

“I’ll meet you at nine,” he told her. 
“No — let’s make it eight-thirty. Down 
in the lobby by the table with the jig- 
saw puzzle.” 

“All right.” 

She gave his hand a quick squeeze 
and hurried around the corner, just as 
a group of middle-aged men hove in 
sight. Big real-estate dealers from Los 
Angeles, Gaylord mused; his smile 
was distinctly condescending. 

44 ANOTHER one for you, Park- 
hurst?” 

“Well... just a little one maybe.” 

To his intense chagrin, Arnold 
Swope took him at his word and poured 
him just a little one. Unquestionably 
a small soul. Above the din of voices 
he realized that the editor of Zodiac 
was trying to tell him something. 

“Sorry to have to turn down that 
last story of yours, Parkhurst, but it’s 
not what I’m after now. I’m trying to 
get aw’ay from the trick science and 
gadgetry type of yarn.” 

“That so?” Gaylord a.sked, indiffer- 
ently. His head throbbed and his 
cheeks were burning. 

“I’m trying to get stories of the fu- 
ture, in which the motivation springs 
mainly from the reactions of real hon- 
est-to-god people,” Swope went on. 
“You know — the .sort of folk.s you 
bump into every' day in lunchrooms 
and busses. I hope you don’t mind my 



saying so, Parkhurst, but your char- 
acters are about as lifelike as a pet- 
rified robot. Your women are all such 
splendid cold sort of females. As Som- 
erset Maugham said, the kind of wom- 
en who never have to go to the bath- 
room. I’m convinced if science-fiction 
is going to progress, we’ve got to get a 
new point of view. . .a nev/ outlook.” 

“Something new!” Gaylord explod- 
ed. His voice ro.^^e over the crowd. 
Arnold Swope w'as trying to tell him 
how to write science-fiction. Why he 
rvas writing science-fiction when this 
miserable little man didn’t know Hi- 
awatha from Superman. 

“So you w.ant something new, ch? 
You’ll never find anything really new; 
it’ll always be the .same old world 
we’ve got right now.” 

“We’re all entitled to our opinion,” 
Swope replied calmly. “Look, Gaylord, 
why don’t you come over here and sit 
dov/n for awhile?” 

Parkhurst shook him roughly aside. 
He waved one arm in a tragic gesture. 
“‘That -which hath been is that which 
shall he; and that which hath been 
done is that which shall be done; and 
there is no new tkin^ tinder the sun. 
Is there a thing whereof men say, 
“See, this is new?” ’ ” Gaylord shook 
his head and laughed bitterly. “ It 
hath hern already, in the ages whkh 
were before us.’ ” 

“Wouldn’t be too sure about that if 
I were you.” 

Heilman came striding briskly into 
the room beaming geniality. He was a 
stout, middle-aged m.cn v.dth a bright 
eye and an alert manner who resem- 
bled a high-pressure salesman more 
than a scientist. 

Parkhurst was forgotten immedi- 
ately. 

Swope clapped for silence. “Atten- 
tion, everybody. Dr. Heilman says he’s 
got some news for us.” 

Heilman drew a gold watch from 
his vest pocket and stood for a full 
minute staring at it in silence. Then 
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he snapped shut the case and returned 
it to his pocket. 

‘•'That was the deadline, folks. Now 
I can talk. Believe me, I’ve got some 
nev/s that really is news.” 

“Then let’s have it!” Swope plead- 
ed. 

“Everybody ready?” Heilman cried. 
“Hold your breath now for here it 
comes. We've reached the moon!'’ 
There was a stunned silence. Swope 
grunted and lit a cigarette. “You don’t 
expect us to fall for that, do you?” 
“Sounds like a gag,” Conway re- 
marked. “Something they cooked up 
to put some pep in the convention.” 
“I’ll swear it’s no gag,” Heilman 
was suddenly serious. “The newspapers 
have had the story for a week, but 
they couldn’t break it till now. It 
ought to hit the street any minute; it’s 
probably on the radio now.” 

Swope’s face was pale. “Do you 
mean to tell us there are human beings 
on the moon?” he demanded. 

“Probably not actually on it yet,” 
Heilman replied. “I’d say they’re still 
about two hours out yet. Depends on 
how long it takes to set the ships 
down.” 

CUDDENLY he let out a whoop and 
^ waved his arms wildly. “Lord, it’s 
good to be able to talk again. I’ve 
been living with that secret inside of 
me for weeks but I couldn’t let out a 
peep. The military sure had us sewed 
up tight.” He glared at the faces star- 
ing at him from around the room. 
“What’s the matter with you guys 
anyhow? Now you can quit reading 
science-fiction and begin living it. And 
why doesn’t somebody give me a 
drink?” 

Everybody went into action at once. 
Some dived for the radio. Others made 
for the door. A few like Gaylord 
slipped quietly to the floor. 

They had the radio going now. 

“ . . . ships fiave passed the neutral 
point and are maneuvering to land. 



According, to latest reports they’re 
twenty thousand miles above the lunar 
surface over a region in the northern 
hemisphere called the . . . er . . . Mare 
Imbrium. That means Sea of Showers, 
folks, in case you didn’t know. Now I 
think we have another flash coming 
in from Commander Zeitlin in charge 
of the expedition...” 

Gaylord sat propped against the 
bedpost, listening but only half hear- 
ing. People were dashing in and out 
waving papers with black banner head- 
lines. The telephone was ringing in- 
cessantly. 

“Hey, Gay, telephone,” Conway 
shouted from across the room. “It’s 
the Universal Press. They sound all 
hopped up.” 

Parkhurst regarded him dully. 
“You mean they want to talk to me?” 
“They sure do. Why. ..don’t you 
remember? You predicted this twenty 
years ago; hit it right on the nose.” 
Gaylord struggled to his feet. He 
was still in a dense fog but there was 
a rift shining through. 

“Take my advice and ask ’em for 
plenty,” Conway whispered. “You’re 
big stuff now.” 

Gaylord took the receiver. “This is 
Parkhurst. That’s right. Oh, I just fig- 
ured it would take about that long. 
What do you mean — lucky? You want 
a series, eh? I guess so. Okay. ’Bye.” 
He walked over to the window and 
threw it open. The quarter-moon was 
sailing serenely through a thin tissue 
of cirrus cloud. He drew the cool air 
into his lungs in great gulps. 

Conway was calling him again. 
“Gay. . .telephone.” 

“Who is it this time?” he called 
back. 

“Some TV’ outfit. They want you 
for some comments before the broad- 
cast from the moon comes in.” 
“Broadcast from the moon.,.? 
When’s that?” 

“About midnight near as they know. 
This TV thing’s for ten. They’ll send 
over a car.” 
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Parkhurst turned quickly. “What 
time is it now?” 

“About eight-thirty.” 

“Oh, Lord, let me out of here!” 



ILTE STARTED to fight his way 
across the room when Alvin Win- 
ters materialized in the doorway. Win- 
ters’ bright young face was glowing 
with joy. Gaylord tried to duck into 
the bathroom, but already he could 
feel Alvin’s hot breath on his neck, 
“There’re some reporters down in 
the lobby want to see you, Mr. Park- 
hurst. Some photographers, too. I told 
them I thought Ae best photograph 
would be one of you with the “New 
Worlds of Science” open to page 137 
where you make the prediction. I’ve 
got a copy in my suitcase. We could 
have the reporters up at my room and 
get the pictures there.” 

“Listen, Alvin.” Gaylord fixed him 
with his glittering eye. “You’re the 
world’s greatest authority on my life. 
Go downstairs and invite those report- 
ers up to your room. Tell ’em anything 
about me they want to know; but if 
they want any pictures they’ll have to 
wait till after that moon broadcast.” 



A shade of doubt darkened Alvin 
Winters’ countenance. “I don’t know 
whether they’ll like that or not, Mr. 
Parkhurst, but I’ll see what we can 
do.” 



Gaylord waited in the hall until he 
heard the elevator wheezing up the 
shaft. Then he darted over to the 
stairs and went bounding down three 
at a time. He began talking to himself 
as he always did when he was excited. 

was a sucess! Not a piddling little 
sucess but a great. big success. He was 
alive and young again. He’d be rich. . . 
famous. He could do anything now. 

He peered cautiously around the 
lobby from behind the shelter of the 
news-stand. For an agonizing moment, 
he thought Barbara \vasn’t there. But 
she was; she was. Now he was talking 
to himself like something from D. H. 



Lawrence. D. H. Lawrence — pooh. 
Who was he? 

“Barbara, I’m so sorry to keep you 
v/aiting, but honest I couldn’t get 
away.” 

She laid dov/n the paper she had 
been reading. Her eyes were glowing 
as she gazed up into his. She had 
changed to another dress with some 
frilly stuff around the neck that made 
her look enchantingly young and girl- 
ish. 

“I’ve been reading about you,” she 
told him. “They’ve got your picture 
on the front page looking out of the 
moon.” 

“Let’s get out of here before some- 
body recognizes me.” He seized her 
arm and began steering her toward the 
door. “My car’s right around the cor- 
ner.” 

Gaylord took a winding road leading 
into the mountains that lay along the 
northern edge of the city. After climb- 
ing for half an hour he turned out at 
a wide place along the highway over- 
looking the valley. The hills were 
black under the pale moon but far in 
the distance the lights of Los Angeles 
formed a luminous carpet. They sat 
quietly listening to the breeze murmur- 
ing through the pines. 

Presently Parkhur.=t cleared his 
throat. “I think maybe you could see 
the moon if you came over this way 
a little.” 

She edged over a few inches. Gay- 
lord slipped an exploring arm arouitd 
her. When she yielded, he leaned over 
and brushed her cheek Avith his lips. 
She was soft and fragrant and feminine 
and mysterious. . . 

pARKHURST entered the room so 
silently that the group waiting 
around the radio scarcely heard him. 

“Gay, we’ve been looking all over 
for you,” Swope cried. “Here — take 
my chair. How about a drink?” 

“No, thanks; I feel fine just as I 

om 
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“Not even a little one?” 

“Not even a little one.” 

There was a clatter from the radio. 
“Stand by, ladies and gentlemen.” The 
announcer’s voice was tense. . .husky. 
“The next voice you hear will be that 
of Commander Zeitlin speaking to you 
from the moon.” 

Alvin Winters appeared from some- 
where. His face was screwed up tight. 
He was fighting back the tears. “Oh, 
gee, htr. Parkhurst, this is it. This is 



that time you wrote about. The time 
when w'e first reached out to touch an- 
other planet. You said that would be 
the greatest thrill a man could ever 
know.” 

“I was wrong about that, Alvin.” 

“Wrong?” 

“Dead w'rong.” Gaylord’s eyes were 
brooding as he dabbed at a streak of 
lipstick on his shirt. “The hell of it is 
it took me twenty years to find it out.” 



READIN’ and WRITHIN’ 

(continued from page 41) 



this may be because the Bradbury person- 
ality, which rightfully permeates every 
story, is exotic enough in itself; when 
placed against an exotic background, the 
result is too precious. 

There are stories here to please almost 
every taste. I would not hesitate to recom- 
mend most of them. “The Fog Horn” is a 
delightful fantasy of a sea-serpent who 
falls in love with a fog horn. It is proof 
that Bradbury’s nostalgia for the good old 
days is strong enough to embrace even 
the .Jurassic Age. 

“The Pedestrian” is the story of the last 
pedestrian in a world completely mechan- 
ized. This is Bradbury tilting at the wind- 
mills of machines and is, I think, the best 
of this sort he has ever done. Most of his 
.stories of this tyne, such as “There Will 
Come Soft Rains” and “The Murderer” 
which i" in this volume, are also fine, but 
are a little paranoic in their intensity. In 
“The Pedestrian” there is far more em- 
phasis on the man, and the feeling of being 
trapped comes through. 

“The April Witch” is a delightfully fey 
story of a witch who wants to taste mortal 
love. This is Bradbury in one of his softer 
jnoods, but not really at his best. 

“The Fruit at the Bottom of the Bowl” 
is a murder story, and is one of the best 
pictures of compulsive actions I’ve ever 
read. 

“I See You Never” is another of the 
author’s Mexican stories — actually it is 
more of a portrait or sketch than a story — 
written with the rare sense of emotion 
which he occasionally displays. 

“Embroidery” is a chronicle of oblivion 
told through three women who are waiting 
for it. This is a technique of which Brad- 
bury is a master, wherein he catches hor- 
ror far better with three pairs of knitting 
needles than most authors do with a pan- 
oramic view of the mushrooming atomio 
cloud. 



“The Big Black and White Game” is the 
story of a baseball game between Negro 
servants and their white employers. 1 like 
this one, but. I’m inclined to suspect, 
not entirely because it’s a good story. It’s 
difficult to be objective about themes on 
which I have equally passionate views, but 
I think this story may exhibit a little 
Negrophilia. It is intei-esting, however, to 
compare this story — which was published 
in 1945 — with “Way Up in the Middle of 
the Air”, a later story with the same 
theme. The latter 'is a better and more 
matui'e story. It also shows a great growth 
in Bradbury’s use and control of the poetic 
image. 

Then there is the old man and the mo- 
tion picture set in “The Meadow” which 
combines wonderful poetiy with a superb 
use of symbolism. 

I’ve already mentioned “The Great Wide 
World Over There” and “Sun and Shadow.” 
That I think represents the cream of this 
book for me. This is about half of the con- 
tents, leaving an additional eleven stories 
which may please others as much as these 
eleven have me. 

There are, I think, only two things I 
could wish for in future Bradbury, One is 
automatically being taken care of by the 
years. If he continues to mature as he has 
over the past six or seven years, I think 
he will become a major American writer. 
In addition to this, I wish he could come 
under the guidance of a creative editor, 
such as the late Maxwell Perkins, who 
could give him the occasional direction I 
think he needs. 

In the meantime, read Bradbury. He’s 
the perfect antidote to the coterie of 
bright, young authors who we are so often 
told will save American letters. He at 
least knows what to do with letters. 

■ — Kendell Foster Crossea 

★ 



"Whether or not you believe what I am telling you, 
I want you to spread this story — to as many people 
who will listen. Make an official report of it. Assume, 
if you wish, that it is a story told by a madman. But 
tell it! If I fail . . . it's your only chance of remaining 

free!" 




Novelef of Hidden Conflict 

by Charles De Vet 

(illustrated ly Tom Beecham) 



ILL VAN HORNE 
said, carefully select- 
ing each word, “We 
investigated your 
employees, as you 
requested, and we 
find that one of 
them, a certain 
Edgar Jeske, has no 
past!” 

“I presume you 
mean that you have been able to find 
nothing about his background,” Her- 
bert Smith replied. 

“No,” Van Horne answered, un- 
equivocally. “I mean exactly what I 
said. Jeske has no background — no 
past!” 

“That’s impossible.” 

“Of course it is,” Van Horne agreed. 
“Nevertheless, v/hen we make an in- 
vestigation it’s thorough; improbable 
as it may seem, Jeske’s existence be- 
gan the day he took employment with 
your company.” 

“How do you explain such a state- 
ment?” 

“I can’t; I was hoping you could.” 

Smith shrugged helple.'^sly. “The 
only thing I can suggest is that you 
continue the investigation. Surely an 
organixation with the resources of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
backed by the government, should 



have little trouble in a case of this 
kind.” 

“We’ve used those resources you 
mentioned,” Van Horne persisted, “and 
the fact that they are so extensive 
makes me certain that we missed 
nothing.” 

9 

TN THE outer offices of Herbert 
Smith Associates, Projects Unlim- 
ited, a young man seated at a desk 
bearing the name-plate Edgar Jeske, 
was leaning on one elbow, with his chin 
in his hand, apparently lost in thougr.t. 
He might have been enjoying a 
pleasant daydream, but he was not; 
one hand rested on the interoffice 
communicator and only he was aware 
that a third threadlike wire the exact 
color of the tw'O standard wires, ran 
along its electrical connection. 

Jeske was following every word 
spoken in the office of the president, 
Herbert Smith. When Van Horne made 
his report, Jeske knew that the time 
had come to move — fast. 

He did not pause for his hat, nor 
wait for an elevator, but went directly 
dov,m the stairs and out into the street. 

He paused for a m.oment at the 
exit of the office building. From his 
right he caught the strong wash of 
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Fifiy yards up tiie cab paused, bucked once joltingly, and something tors a long, 

ragged gash in one wall. 
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danger, and fear blossomed up in his 
stomach. Someone, very near, had de- 
tected him and the emotional-pattein 
of that someone’s thoughts were dead- 
ly. Jeske let the fear ride him for 
he knew his reflexes would be all the 
sharper because of it. Casting one 
lightning glance at the source of the 
danger — a dark man in a blue serge 
suit — he moved! 

A pedestrain stood open-mouthed, 
staring at the spot from which Jeske 
had vanished. The wall next to the 
spot blackened abruptly, the center of 
the black liquifying, and bits of 
smouldering concrete trailed small 
streams of smoke as they fell to the 
ground. 

The dark man in the blue serge 
suit cursed under his breath and 
pocketed the small weapon he held 
in his hand. “I’ve lost him,” he broad- 
cast. “He vanished right before my 
eyes.” 

One flight up. Smith caught the 
broadcast as he sat talking with Van 
Horne. “Find him again,” Smith 
flashed back. 

“I’ve located him,” a thought from 
a second man reached Smith. 

“Kill him. Quick.” 

“Damn!” the exclamation came to 
Smith from the second source. “He 
disappeared again.” 

“Follow his thoughts, you fools,” 
Smith stormed. “He can move faster 
than your eyesight can follow, so for- 
get about looking for him. But he has 
to think. Keep your mental identify- 
pattern of every person within the pock- 
et, then wait for an extraneous 
thought-pattern!” It will have to be 
his. Be alert!” 

All this thought-exchange occurred 
on the instant as Smith, with another 
facet of his mind carried on a con- 
versation with Van Horne. ‘T really 
don’t know anything about him, except 
what information he gave on his ap- 
plication-blank,” Smith said. “I’d sug- 
gest we go over it together, and see 
what we can find.” 



ESKE PAUSED. This high speed 
was a tremendous drain on his vi- 
tality; he had to use it as sparingly as 
possible, for he might have need of all 
his energy before he could escape the 
net he felt around him. 

Across the street, a third man in a 
blue serge suit went into action the 
moment Jeske paused and became vis- 
ible to normal optics. Jeske smiled 
ironically as he noted tlie suit. That 
was one of the weaknesses of the 
Kunklies: Little imagination or in- 
genuity. Blue serge was a good anony- 
mous color and suit, material, ideal for 
subterfuge, and so every Kunklie wore 
one making himself conspicuous to the 
most stupid observer. 

Once again Jeske caught the dan- 
ger-emanation, well in time, and moved 
another abrupt block. The Kunklies 
broadcast emotions faster than they 
were able to move, and Jeske knew he 
could easily avoid harm — as long as 
they never concentrated more than one 
man against him, at one place. 

Three more times he was forced to 
switch localities. His chest was be- 
ginning to tighten with the strain of 
his frantic breathing. Moving at this 
speed took as much exertion as though 
he had gone the distance slower — more, 
in fact — and he had covered a great 
deal of territory in a brief period of 
time. 

But he couldn’t linger; each time 
he stopped there was a Kunklie wait- 
ing. Suddenly he understood why: 
They were following his thoughts! He 
should have realized that sooner. Des- 
perately he searched for means of eva- 
.sion. He had no time to establish a 
decoy of false identity. Swiftly he 
formed his plan and turned his every 
effort to keeping his mind blank. 

When he came to a stop the next 
time no Kunklie menaced him and be 
jumped into an idle heliocab. “Up!” 
he barked. “Ten dollars if you make 
the top lane in ten seconds!” 

The cabby was a child of this city- 
jungle and his survival reflexes re- 
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sponded to the promise of money with 
action. I'he cab went up with a leap 
that pulled Jeske down into his seat 
and bent his neck backward. 

Fifty yards up the cab paused, 
bucked once jokingly, and something 
tore a long ragged gash in one wall. 
The cabby righted his car automatic- 
ally — before he threw a startled look 
over one shoulder at Jeske. “My God, 
Mac, what happened?” he blurted. 

“You’re on your own,” Jeske replied, 
“Get out of here fast, if you want to 
live!” 

The cabby’s lips were a thin streak 
in his face and the look he gave Jeske 
promised dire things to come, but he 
threw the aircar into a slanting, motor- 
driven dive, using his altitude for ac- 
celeration. 

Another blackened hole appeared in 
the floor, before they came out of their 
dive; but the cabby stayed with it, and 
Jeske sat with his mind as blank as he 
could possibly make it as the buildings 
shot by beneath him. 

When the cab straightened again 
they had covered several miles, and 
Jeske knew they had left the danger 
area behind. 

“Go on about five more miles,” Jeske 
said, “and then leave me off at the 
nearest cab stand.” 

The cabby didn’t turn or answer, 
but when he landed ten minutes later 
it wasn’t at a cab-stand; it was a va- 
cant lot near the edge of town. He 
stepped outside and Jeske followed. 

“Now, Mac,” the cabby said, 
“we’ll settle this little thing. You knew 
what you were getting me into when 
you hopped my boat. In just two sec- 
onds you’re gonna have a mouth full 
of broken teeth. Nobody kin. , .” 

Jeske held up his hand. “How much 
damage do you think has been done to 
your vehicle?” he asked. 

“How much damage?” The cabby 
stopped at the unexpected interrup- 
tion. “Why it’ll probably cost me a 
grand to get that baby back in shape.” 

Wordlessly Jeske unsnapped a con- 



cealed pocket in his belt. He drew out 
a thousand. And an extra one for the 
two green slips of currency. “Here’s 
a thousand. And an extra one for the 
risk to your neck.” 

The cabby took the money, and 
turned it over in his hands. “Is this 
any good?” he asked. 

“You’ll find that it is,” Jeske said 
— and vanished. 

2 -i 

AN HORNE un- 
locked the front 
door of his home, 
stepped inside and 
snapped on the 
lights. 

“Welcome home,” 
greeted the dark- 
haired young man 
seated comfortably 
in his favorite loung- 
ing chair. The gun which he held — • 
aimed at Van Horne’s middle — rested 
in his hand, languidly, but steadily. 

Van Horne’s training, and his 
naturally-alert mind took in the sit- 
uation in a flash. He had never seen 
the man before, but the bull-like 
build, the handsome features, and 
other minor points of identity all add- 
ed up to one answer. “You’re Jeske,” 
he said. “What are you doing here?” 
“Let’s say I just want to talk,” 
Jeske answered. “Don’t let this gun 
disturb you. I’m using it for two rea- 
sons only. One, I want to make certain 
that you’ll listen to me; two, so you’ll 
see I’m deadly serious.” 

“I’ll listen,” Van Horne said, 
“So you can put the gun away.” 
Jeske’s pause was barely perceptible. 
I’ll do better than that,” he said, 
“If you will take that chair across 
from me,” he indicated with a leisurely 
nod of his head, “I’ll place the gun on 
the table — an equal distance from 
each of us.” He tossed the gun on the 
table. 
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“Thank you.” Van Horne sat down. 
“You realize, of course, that having 
placed the gun on the table, you are 
now at a distinct disadvantage?” he 
said. 

“In what way?” Jeske asked. 

“If I decide to reach for it, Fll 
have the advantage of a split-second 
start and Fll beat you to it.” 

Jeske smiled pleasantly. He had a 
charm all of his own. Van Horne 
acknowledged as he found himself 
responding to Jeske’s smile. “You 
are presupposing that your reflexes 
are faster than mine,” Jeske said; 
“I would advise you not to gamble on 
k.” 

V'an Horne acknowledged the bluff 
with the inner glow of stimulation an 
exciting situation always brought. 
This meeting definitely promised to 
be interesting. “Then we’ll call it a 
stalemate,” he said. 

“Before we continue,” Jeske said, 
“let me give you one warning. If you 
reach for that gun, and I beat you to 
it. I’ll shoot to kill; I don’t like im- 
pulsive people.” 

“Fll remember that,” Van Horne 
answ'ered. “If I decide to reach. I’ll 
reciprocate in kind. Shall we con- 
tinue?” 

“As a beginning,” Jeske said, “I 
want you to know that I heard your 
meeting with Smith today, and ever}’-- 
thing you talked about.” 

Van Horne’s eyebrows raised in- 
quiringly. “And,” he prompted. 

“And I’ve come to tell you what you 
want to know about myself,” Jeske 
said. “You won’t believe what I tell 
you, but right now that isn’t im- 
portant; I just w'ant you to know it. 
In time you ivill believe.” 

Jeske stopped and went over his 
nreans of expressing what he wanted 
to say. “If you had investigated 
Smith as thoroughly as you did me,” 
he said, “you’d have found that he 
has no apparent background either. 



You see... Smith and I are not of 
this world — or your race.” 

He watched for the play of emo- 
tions on Van Horne’s face, but none 
showed. Whichever way he might have 
taken Jeske’s words. Van Horne had 
not gotten where he was by callow 
naivete. 

“Smith’s people are a race imbued 
with the lust of conquest,” Jeske con- 
tinued. “He, and those v/ith him — 
there are more than’ a thousand — are 
the forerunners of that conquest. 
Whether or not you believe w'hat I : . i 
telling you, I want you to spread this 
story — to as many people as will lis- 
ten. Make an official report of it. 
Assume, if you wish, that it is a story 
told -by a madman. But tell it! If I 
fail to stop them, it’s your one chance 
of remaining free.” 

-^HEN VAN HORNE saw that 
Jeske had said all he Intended, 
for the time being, he remarked, “The 
only part of your story that sounded 
true was that you are a madman.” 

“I expected that reaction,” Jeske 
answered, “so I’m not disappointed. 
Tell IT this, will you? Personally you. 
like Smith a great deal, don’t you?” 
“That’s right,” Van Horne said. 
“And what does that prove?” 

“One of the talents of Smith’s race 
is that they can read minds. He studies 
you as he talks with you; he sees how 
you are reacting to whatever he says 
or does, and knows exactly what to 
say to w'in your best opinion.” 

Van Horne yawned. “What other 
unusual talents does Smith and his 
people have?” he asked cynically. In 
the back of his mind he wondered how 
much trouble he’d have with this man 
when the time came to seize him. 

“They have symbiosis,” Jeske said. 
“Their culture is a four-level organi- 
zation. The top level, or heirarchy, 
consists of roughly one thousand mem- 
bers, having symbiosis among them- 
selves; and each one has a controlling 
symbiosis with a thousand on the 
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second level. Each member of the sec- 
ond level control.? a thousand of the 
third, and on down through four 
levels.” 

Van Horne found himself, not be- 
lieving, but interested in this strange 
hallucination. He decided to go along 
with the madman. “Starting with a 
thousand on tire top level and going 
through four levels, as you explained, 
w'ould give tliem a population of 
approximately one trillion,” he said. ■ 

“It’s slightly greater,” Jeske re- 
plied. “They inhabit well over six 
hundred worlds in their portion of the 
galaxy. And your Earth is the first 
step in a gigantic expansion project. 
They must be stopped.” 

“And just where do you come into 
this game?” Van Horne asked. 

“I am a member of one of the con- 
quered worlds,” Jeske replied; “I am 
trying to thwart their further expan- 
sion.” 

“Are you alone?” 

“I am the only one of my group on 
the Earth,” Jeske replied. “When the 
Kunklies attempted to take over our 
world we fought them. They used their 
.superior power to wipe out our race — 
except for a few hundred of us w’ho 
managed to capture one of their .space 
vessels and escape.” 

“Where did you go?” Strangely Van 
Horne found himself fascinated with 
Jeske’s tale, and completely carried 
along with it. 

“W’e decided that boldiiess was our 
only chance of survival,” Jeske an- 
swered. “We returned to their home 
world and infiltrated into their popu- 
lation.” 

“Were you so much like them that 
that w'as possible?” 

“Quite probably, both our races 
came from the same root-stock,” Jeske 
.said, “for many of our native traits 
are similiar. W’'e both have the ability 
to change our form to any desired 
shape; therefore we could pass quite 
easily as members of their world.” 



“Then you can read my mind, too,” 
Van Horne said. Here might be the 
chance to expose the absurdity of 
Jeske’s story. 

“No,” Jeske answered. “Somewhere 
in the lost past, our abilities along 
that line must have been similar; but 
now we can read only emotions, not 
thoughts. The Kunklies have the ad- 
vantage of us there.” 

“You say Smith has others of his 
race here?” 

“I believe Smith brought with him 
the entire thousand, with whom he 
maintains symbiosis in the second 
level.” 

“And you expect to defeat him and 
his thousand by yourself? Despite the 
fact that they possess mind-reading 
ability, and you do not?” 

“I have one advantage,” Jeske said. 
“My native world is a “heavy” planet. 
On their “light” w'orlds — and the 
Earth — I can move with a speed 
which is faster than their optic nerves 
can follow. I make a pretty elusive tar- 
get.” 

“Are you asking me to believe that 
you are here to help us Earth people 
out of purely altruistic motives?” Van 
Horne asked. 

“Not entirely,” Jeske replied. “The 
few of our race who escaped have 
dedicated ourselves to stopping the 
Kunklies’ expansion; my mission here 
is part of our plan for doing that. If 
we are successful, we even hope to 
drive them back — or at least force 
them to live in amity with their neigh- 
bors.” 

Van Horne reached swiftly across 
the table and picked up the gun. “I’m 
afraid that I can no longer humor you 
by listening to your phantasy,” he 
said. “Raise your hands, please.” 

Jeske’s hands remained at his sides, 
and he .smiled thinly. “Surely you 
aren’t fool enough to believe that the 
gun is loaded?” 

“You’re bluffing,” Van Horne said. 

“Am I?” Jeske studied his finger- 
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nails. ‘'Then I may as well make the 
bluff a good one. When you pull that 
trigger, the gun will explode and kill 
you.” 

While Van Horne stood undecided, 
Jeske rose and walked to the door. 
“You’re an intelligent man,” he said to 
Van Horne. “The next time you’re 
with Smith you’ll be able to see that I 
have told you the truth. Watch for lit- 
tle things. Like how his body con- 
forms itself — in a way no Earth body 
can — to fit the chair he sits in. Tell 
him a joke. Watch how his response is 
a split-second later than it should 
be — they have no sense of humor. 
“He’ll laugh, but only after he reads 
in your mind that he’s supposed to. 
Or just tell hinr what I’ve told you. 
He’ll see that you know, and probably 
admit the truth, or his version of it. 
But if you want to stay alive, spread 
the story — as I suggested — before you 
meet him again. Jeske opened the door 
and w'as gone. 

Van Horne looked down at the 
small weapon in his hand. He turned 
and went into the kitchen at the rear 
of his apartment. P'illing a bucket with 
water he dropped the gun into it. For 
a moment he debated whether to call 
the police or his office, but decided 
against it. 

ai^OOD .\FTERXOOX, my friend 

^ Frank.” 

Frank Richey looked up. Fie 
frowned slightly as he recognized 
Edgar Jeske. He knew Jeske only 
slightly, and he experienced an in- 
stinctive aversion to having anyone 
address him with familiarity without 
better acquaintance. He nodded terse- 
ly- 

Jeske, however, seemed unaware 
of the other’s coolness. He slapped 
Richey jovially on the shoulder. “I’ve 
been waiting to speak with you,” 
Jeske said. 

Richey felt a tiny twinge of sharp 
pain in his shoulder where Jeske’s 



hand landed and immediately his 
annoyance was swept away in a cloud 
of haziness that descended over his 
senses. Fie continued to walk forward at 
Jeske’s side but a close observer would 
have noticed that his sight was glazed 
and that he walked with a stiff, robot- 
like pace. The apparent conversation 
Jeske continued was only one-;;ideJ. 

When they reached the river Jeske 
sat on the grass of the river bank and. 
at a soft word from him, Richey sat 
also. He remained erect, staring at the 
water without interest. They waited 
there until the dusk had deepened to 
darkness. 

Only then did Je.ske ri.se and look 
carofudy about him before he took 
Richey by the hand and helped him to 
his feet. They walked to the river edge 
and stood for a mojnent, still hand in 
hand, before they stepped off the 
bank and into the river. The water 
closed over their heads and only a 
few bubbles marked the spot where 
they had entered. 

Once inside the space ship at the 
bottom of the river Jeske led Richey 
to a couch and bade him lie down. 
From a corner cabinet, Jeske removed 
a short syinge and injected a light 
green liquid into Richey’s forearm. 
Then he watched until the only sign 
of life was Richey’s slow and shallow 
breathing. 

Jeske stripped himself of every arti- 
cle of clothing and replaced them with 
those which he removed from Richey. 
The clothing fit well for he had been 
careful in picking his involuntary 
guest. Xow Jeske was ready for his 
next step. 

He knelt at Richey’s side and stud- 
ied the features of the man before him, 
intently. At first almost imperceptibly, 
Jeske’s features began to alter. His 
nostrils became a shade thinner and 
wider, his lips narrowed and the slight 
bow straightened. His eye-openings be- 
came more nearly illiptical. Jeske 
brought his hands to his face and 
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vigorously massaged his cheeks and 
jawline until small hollows pressed 
against his teeth. 

Satisfied with what he had done so 
far, Jeske rose and walked to the cab- 
inet in the wall of the room. He re- 
turned to Richey with a mirror, a 
strong pair of tweezers, and several 
small bottles in his hands. He began 
plucking hair from the fore edge of 
his scalp until he had reformed the 
hairline a quarter inch back and left 
the center with a small widow’s peak. 
Next he narrowed the arch of his eye- 
brows. After a careful inspection of his 
work, he moistened his hair with fluid 
from two of the bottles. The hair 
darkened and twisted into small ring- 
lets. The skin itself he saw was the 
correct shade. 

Finally Jeske was satisfied. His 
face, feature for feature, was the same 
as that of Richey. He connected a set 
of anodes to Richey’s temples, and a 
set of earphones to his own ears — both 
sets of which were connected to a small 
dynamo-powered machine — a n d lay 
down and slept. When he awoke, he 
knew, his mind would retain all of 
Richey’s essential memories. 

One segment of his mind would 
adopt the Richey indentity, and Jeske 
would let it dominate his conscious 
thinking. It would carry on semi-inde- 
pendent of his own thoughts and sen- 
sations, which would be held to a low- 
er level of audibility. This would serve 
the purpose of an ideal decoy-identity, 
and prevent the Kunklies from catch- 
ing Jeske’s personal thoughts. It would 
be synonymous to a small sound being 
drowned out by a much louder one. 

JESKE LEFT Richey’s bedroom 
J apartment in the IMajestic Hotel 
and went downstairs. The diningroom 
was crowded, but he found a small 
table at the rear. 

While he waited for his order he 
looked over the other diners. To his 
right a brown-haired girl with large 



features was eating baked trout and 
potatoes. Directly ahead three girls sat 
at one of the round tavern-type tables. 
Jeske studied them with interest. Their 
dress would be called daring by Earth 
standards, and they wore more make- 
up than their sex generally assumed. 
Two of the girls were rather ordinary, 
but the third was beautiful. Something 
about her held Jeske’s fascinated at- 
tention. 

With surprise he finally understood 
that the girl’s attraction was caused 
by the response of his male glands to 
her cogent female allure. One of the 
abilities of Jeske’s race was to assimi- 
late the glandular and emotional pro- 
clivities of the peoples whose shapes 
they assumed. 

Now Jeske found his gaze bound to 
the girl by an animated interest w'hich 
was — he had to admit it to himself — 
desire! 

The girl looked up, met Jeske’s 
gaze, and smiled. Startled, Jeske shift- 
ed to the portion of his mind that held 
Richey’s memory and thought-pattern 
and found that Richey was a friend of 
hers. He read further and found that 
her name was Lelanne. She was the 
star of an act playing at the next door 
theater, called the Rialto. She went 
under the theatrical billing of Lelanne, 
the Body Beautiful. The outstanding 
•characteristic of the act was the grad- 
ual exposing of the females’ bodies, 
for the edification of the audience. 
And for male response to her body Le- 
lanne had no equal. 

The girls passed his table and Le- 
lanne leaned over and whispered, “I’ll 
stop in a little after midnight.” 

Again Jeske shifted to Richey’s 
memory-pattern and found, with sur- 
prise, that Richey was a man very at- 
tractive to the female sex. He was a 
friend of Lelanne’s, and their friend- * 
ship was on the point of becoming 
closer; very probably, shortly after 
midnight — as Lelanne had hinted. 
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lain. That part isn’t true, and I’m cer- 
tain I can convince you that it isn’t 
before you leave here. But first I’d 
like to give my version of the story. 

“First, we Kunklies are not bent on 
conquest. We do like to spread the 
benefits of our culture, but the only 
selfish purpose we have in that is we 
want a strong league of cooperative 
worlds. We’ve found hints of a con- 
federation, off to the center of the 
galaxy from our worlds, whose races 
are so completely alien from our own 
that there is no possibility except strife 
when our two civilizations mesh. When 
that time comes we want all the 
strength possible on our side.” 

“Why have you kept your presence 
here secret?” Van Horne asked. Smith’s 
apparent ability to read his mind, plus 
the peculiarities of his bodily struc- 
ture, had convinced V'’an Horne that 
he must believe Smith and Jeske were 
actually members of alien races. 

“We have found,” Smith said slow- 
ly, “that a race always fears the un- 
familiar, and its fears take the form 
of aggressive action. In our contacts 
in the past, whenever we revealed our 
alien origin, at the start, we were al- 
ways met with hostility. Now we at- 
tempt to prove that we are friends be- 
fore making known who and what we 
are.” 

“.\nd that Is what you have in mind^ 
for the Earth?” 

“Yes. As you will remember, we 
notified your government — acting the 
part of ordinary Earth men, of 
course — that we intended to begin the 
manufacture of a product which would 
have great repercussions on your mode 
of living. We did that to give you time 
to make any plans necessary before the 
impact hit.” 

“I’m quite aware of that,” Van 
Horne ansv/ered, “and that is a point 
in your favor. Your invention is sup- 
posed to revolutionize transportation, 
is it not?” 

“Not all transportation, but a large 




Van Horne 



ESKE HAD no op- 
portunity to rig his 
spy-wire, from Ken- 
nedy’s desk to- 
Smith’s office, until 
the second day. But 
Van Horne did not 
appear until several 
hours later, and 
when he did Jeske 
was ready, 
went directly into 
Smith’s office, passing Jeske’s desk on 
the way. After he had gone by, Jeske 
rested his hand idly on the interoffice 
communicator. “Welcome back, my 
friend,” he heard Smith say. “Have 
you found out anything new about 
Jeske?” 

“Nothing that you’re expecting,” 
Van Horne replied. “By the way, where 
is he? I noticed that his desk was 
empty as I passed through the outer 
office.” 

“He didn’t show up for work this 
morning,” Smith answered. 

“Last night when I went home I 
found him waiting for me,” Van Horne 
said. 

“You did?” Smith assumed a sur- 
prised look. ■ 

“Yes, and he told me a story.” 

“Then we may as well lay our cards 
on the table,” S'mith said. “His story 
was true.” 

“You admit it?” 

“I’d be a fool to deny it. I can 
read in your mind that you have been 
observing me as Jeske suggested, and 
you’ve already noticed several discrep- 
ancies in my makeup.” 

“They’re quite apparent, now that 
I look for them,” Van Horne said 
thoughtfully. “And it’s true that you 
tan read my mind?” 

Smith nodded. “I see that you are 
wondering why I’d admit Jeske’s story 
is true, when it makes me such a vil- 
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part of it,” Smith answered. “Our 
product, the loco-unit, is quite stan- 
dard equipment on our worlds. It is 
a harness, made to fit the legs, that 
appears as a pliable network of fine 
metal. Actually it is based on the prin- 
cipal of pulleys and leverage. Using 
one of our harnesses, a man can walk 
at the rate of, say, fifteen miles an 
hcur, using considerably less energy 
than he now uses for strolling. When 
we reveal who we are, later on, our 
having given you the benefit of this 
great invention will be one proof of 
our amicable intentions.” 

“You expect it to make busses and 
ta.xis obsolete, as I understand it,” Van 
Horne said. 

“We are certain that it will,” Smith 
replied. “After we get the harnesses 
into mass-production we are going a 
bit further and make them equipped 
with wheels. With one a man can trav- 
el longer distances, and faster. When 
he reaches his destination he merely 
folds the loco-unit and puts it in a 
corner in h's home — or any other con- 
venient place. Deluxe models will be 
enclosed. Thus you can see that al- 
most all passenger ground vehicles 
will be rep’aced. Carry that through 
to the industries directly and indirect- 
ly connected with the making, fueling, 
or servicing of your present vehicles, 
and you will realize what great changes 
will inevitably have to be made.” 

“Won’t that be likely to disrupt our 
economy?” 

“Our experience has been that it 
will not — in any harmful way at least. 
We will absorb the men thrown out of 
employment ‘r to our factories — at bet- 
ter pay, sho’"ter working hours, and 
improved working conditions. Your 
people will benefit in every way.” 

Van Horne sat for a long time re- 
flecting on what the other had told 
him. Finally he said. “Naturally I’m 
convinced ^hat you are alien beings. 
But can you give me any proof that 
Jeske is lying?” 



“I can give you all you want,” Smith 
replied confidently. “We’ll use his very 
arguments to convict him. He said that 
he and his fellows who escaped our 
so-called destruction of his world have 
infiltrated into our home planet pop- 
ulation. Yet they can’t read mind,*;, 
by his own admission. Do you think 
we’d be unable to ferret them out? It 
would be like deaf mutes trying to 
pass themselves off as normal speak- 
ing men. 

“And how would the survivors fit 
into our symbiosis? Do you think we 
could possibly miss detecting such ob- 
viously-different intellects? 

“And a final argument which should 
convince you. Would a race of over a 
trillion members — plus equally greater 
technological development — have to 
use such subtle means as Jeske sug- 
gested to conquer a world of two bil- 
lion? 

“W'e could send a horde of space- 
ships, hover above your world and ob- 
literate you, without danger to our- 
selves. Or we could offer to accept your 
surrender — and you would have no 
choice but to capitulate to the mere 
threat of aggression from us.” 

“Your version does sound more con- 
vincing than Jeske’s,” Van Horne ad- 
mitted. “But where does he fit in?” 

“Jeske is a member of a small band 
of malcontents from one of our asso- 
ciate worlds,” Smith answered. 
“There’s always the lunatic fringe, op- 
posed to any progress; you probably 
have them on your own world. Now, 
for your own sake, as well as ours, 
will you keep this a secret between 
us?” 

Van Horne nodded. 

•yHAT EVENING after work, Jeske 
returned to the Majestic and — 
sometimes using his speed of move- 
ment to avoid detection — explored the 
hotel thoroughly. He never knew when 
he might have need of an intimate 
knowledge of his surroundings. He did 
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not make the mistake of underrating 
the Kunklies; they were well aware 
that he was still at large, and that he 
was dangerous to their plans. They 
would be seeking him every moment. 

He went to bed and lay for hours re- 
viewing everything that had happened, 
and planned in advance, as well as he 
could, for any possible contingencies. 
The next step, he decided, was for him 
to get Smith alone. 

Shortly after twelve o’clock he heard 
a light tapping on his door, and a sen- 
sation of pleasurable anticipation went 
through his muscles. He opened the 
door and a sweet-scented bit of Earth- 
ly loveliness slipped into his room. The 
luscious Lelanne had kept her promise! 

She slipped off her light wrapper, 
and the body that had launched a 
thousand wolf-whistles stood poised, 
and eager. Her eyes were heavy black 
grapes, her mouth a slice of moist red 
flesh, and her sooty black hair tangled 
up his thoughts in her body. 

The rest of the night Jeske tasted 
joys which were the greatest this 
world had the power to bestow upon 
him. And the ardent Lelanne knew 
that she had met a man who was out 
of this world! 

Jeske sipped his orange juice slowly 
the next morning, while he went over 
his pleasant thoughts of the night be- 
fore — always careful to keep the Rich- 
ey — entity e -ment of his mind upper- 
most. But while his attention seemed 
all on his drink, his mind, ever alert 
for danger; made its swift, though 
seemingly casual, survey of the room. 

He passed quickly over the brown- 
haired girl with the large features who 
sat across the dining-room from him. 
But he had noted her carefully in pass- 
ing. She had been eating here the first 
meal he’d had at the Majestic. Per- 
haps that was merely a coincidence. 
But he never left more to chance than 
he was compelled to. 

Tentatively he felt for her emotion- 
al aura. It came to him, soft, unex- 



cited, but deadly — and directed all to- 
ward him. 

Swiftly Jeske went over in his mind 
what it meant. She was a Kunklie, of 
course. But was she here merely to 
watch him? Quite probably Smith had 
put a watcher on each of his employ- 
ees, suspecting that he would return. 
Or had they run him down? 

His .scanning gaze passed a man in 
a blue serge suit — and he knew the 
answer! Excitement rushed through 
him and sweat brought a dry stinging 
to his cheeks. His mind passed quickly 
from the thought of the weapon in his 
belt. It was a potent weapon, but it 
would do little to protect him from a 
thousand Kunklies. 

He rose to his feet, strolled to the 
cashier’s cage and paid for his break- 
fast. Holding himself in close restraint 
he walked to the hotel’s lobby and 
bought a morning paper. In one of the 
lounge-chairs he spied a second man in 
blue. From all around him, and out- 
side the hotel, he sensed the reek of 
the Kunklies animosity. The sheer 
power of it was a steady beat coming 
through the brick and cement of the 
w'alls to where he sat. 

As he sat with his eyes on the paper 
he went over his possible courses, and 
found himself without a good one. His 
only chance now, he decided, was to 
bring Smith to him. 

Jeske lay his paper to one side, 
stretched his arms above his head, 
and yawned. He looked at his watch. 
Rising to his feet he-w'andered over to 
a telephone-booth and let himself in. 

He dialed a number and waited a 
half-minute for an answer. 

‘‘IMr. Van Horne?” he said. “This is 
Edgar Jeske. Don’t ask any ques- 
tions — there’s no time. I’m at the 
IMajestic Hotel. I want you to come 
down here.. It’s more than a matter of 
life or death. When you come in, 
don’t look for me, try not to even think 
of me, but go directly to the men’s 
restroom. And hurry!” Jeske hung up. 
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CXACTLY twelve minutes later Van 
^ Horne entered the lobby. He did 
not pause but walked through to the 
men’s room. Jeske rose and followed. 
Once inside he looked quickly around, 
to make certain that the room was 
empty, and turned the lock. 

“I estimate that they’ll give us ten 
minutes to come out before they risk 
unfavorable attention by coming in 
after us,” he said. 

“What’s this alt about?” V’an Horne 
demanded. 

“In that ten minutes I’ve got to con- 
vince you that my story, and not 
Smith’s, is Lhe true one,’’ Jeske said. 
“By now he probably has you believing 
that I’m a scoundrel, or at best a 
crackpot. But you’re a logical man, and 
I believe, a fair one; you should re- 
alize that with his ability to read your 
mind you "'ouldn’t be too hard to con- 
vince. Will you give me the chance to 
show that he lied?” 

Van Horne caught the urgency in 
Jeske’s voice, and his obvious sin- 
cerity. He was a man who thought and 
acted fast, when necessity demanded. 
“Go ahead,” he said. 

“Thank you,” Jeske said. “Tell me 
first what arguments of Smith’s sound- 
ed the most convincing.” 

“To be perfectly frank, they all 
did,” Van Horne replied. “But let’s 
start with this : He. said it would be as 
impossible for you to hide among his 
people as it would be for a deaf mute 
to pass as a normal speaking man 
among us.” 

“On the face of it that’s true,” 
Jeske said, speaking rapidly. “But all 
his people are not able to read minds, 
nor do they all have symbiosis. There 
are physiological failures — and bio- 
logical defectives — there, the same as 
there are here. If I came to your 
Earth, took the place of a deaf-mute, 
assumed his very form and likeness, 
memorized his complete conscious- 
pattern and memory — and we have in- 
struments that enable us to do just 



that — how would you pick me out 
from the million other deaf mutes on 
your world?” 

“I’ll buy that,” Van Horne said. 
“Next, if they intended to conquer us 
why couldn’t they do it merely by 
standing off in space and blasting us 
into oblivion?” 

“They could — with a vast expendi- 
ture of resources, and time. And, of 
course, they’d have the job of repair- 
ing the damage after it was over. But 
why should they choose that in pref- 
erence to this easier, more insidious 
manner?” 

“You never did tell me just what 
their plan of conquest is — according 
to your version,” Van Horne said. 

Jeske glanced at his watch. Three 
precious minutes gone. “The first step 
you know,” he said. “To take over a 
large part of your transportation, and 
absorb the resultant unemployed into 
their factories. Step by step they would 
carry on the same program, until most 
of you were working for them. In a 
relatively short time they would hold 
key positions throughout your world. 
Their members would be all around 
you, reading your minds, watching for 
signs of unrest, revolt. You couldn’t 
begin a movement to oppose them 
without their knowing it; you’d be 
completely stymied before you real- 
ized what was going on. 

“When they had their stranglehold 
secured they would do a very simple 
thing: Separate your sexes for one 
generation, and you would be wiped 
out. The Kunklies would possess your 
world without having actually to kill 
one human being.” 

“It sounds possible,” Van Horne 
said. “However, I’d have to have more 
time to think on it before I could de- 
cide. Smith also said that they’d only 
have to convince us of their numerical 
and technological superiority and we’d 
realize the futility of resistance and 
capitulate.” 

“He lied again there.” Jeske glanced 
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at his wristwatch. Three and three- 
quarters more minutes! “They’ve al- 
ready made very extensive tests, and 
they’ve found that you would fight! 
And that’s vhat they’re afraid of. Also 
it brings me to my only hope of de- 
feating them. 

“The Kanklies can’t stand pain. 
Their symbiosis, at least in the upper, 
hierarchy level, is so close that every 
time one of them is exposed to pain, 
all the others suffer. Throughout the 
generations tliey have been battered 
by almost unceasing pain, until avoid- 
ing it has become a psychosis with 
them. The instinct to avoid it now 
dominates them as powerfully as your 
own instinct of survival dominates 
you; they would much prefer death to 
any appreciable amount of suffering. 

“They have eliminated the shock of 
death with drugs, and erected every 
defense they could devise against any 
other form of pain. But Smith has made 
himself vulnerable by coming here. 
And that is why he fears me. If I can 
hurt him, every pang he feels will be 
suffered by every member of the sec- 
ond level here, and of the entire hier- 
archy back on his home planet.” One 
more minute, Jeske saw. 

“Smith and his hierarchy have be- 
come so dependant upon each other 
that their wills are not strong, individ- 
ually. My own mind is comparatively 
so much more powerful than Smith’s, 
that by using a method inherent in 
my race, I could punish him severely, 
without laying a hand on him — if I 
could bring him near enough. I had 
planned to get him alone where I could 
use this power against him, but now 
it’s too late and I have to take des- 
perate measures. And that is v/hy I 
called you. I need your help to get 
him here. Will you do it, or haven’t I 
convinced you yet?” 

“I...” Van Horne hesitated. “I 
honestly don’t know,” he said halt- 
ingly. 

“Then I’ve lost, because we haven’t 



time for any more arguments,” Jeske 
said. “We’ll have to go out now. I’d 
advise you to leave immediately — if 
you can!” 

4 — — 

HE LOBBY was 
empty. Jeske tensed, 
ready to dash at the 
first sign of move- 
ment. The Kunklies, 
he realized, had 
cleared the lobby to 
gi”e them unre- 
stricted action. From 
outside the hotel he 
could feel them 

Suddenly, a sound that would or- 
dinarily be very commonplace, broke 
the silence, and Jeske ’s taut reflexes 
responded to it automatically. He 
moved up a flight of stairs. It was a 
child’s voice, coming from the writing 
room off the lobby. “Mother,” the 
voice called. 

Jeske looked down from the mez- 
zanine as the child came running out 
into the lobby. He saw Van Horne. 
“Where’s niy mother?” he asked. He 
was about six years old. 

“I don’t know, little boy,” Van 
Horne replied. “Come here, and we’ll 
go look for her.” 

“No,” the boy answered. He start- 
ed to cry. “I want my mommy,” he 
said. 

Still crying he ran toward the -out- 
side entrance. His body seemed to hes- 
itate, turn half around, and blacken 
suddenly as it slumped to the floor, a 
smoking, charred hulk. Van Horne’s 
face twisted with anger and pity. 

“Get behind the davenport, and lie 
on the floor!” Jeske called to Van 
Horne. “They’ll kill you too.” Numb- 
ly Van Horne looked up. 

Abruptly, excruciatingly, Jeske re- 
alized that he had been caught nap- 




waiting. 
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ping. The scene below, and the effu- 
sion of danger from the outside, had 
blinded him to that close at hand. 
From his left he caught the Kunklie 
taint, and he knew that it was too 
late for him to move now. 

He heard the shot and stiffened to 
receive the blow. But even as he real- 
ized that he was not dead, he remem- 
bered that Kunklie weapons were si- 
lent; the shot he heard must have 
come from an Earthgun. Quickly he 
glanced to his left. A man in a blue 
serge suit slumped over the rail ; down 
below Van Horne stood with his legs 
spread and a pistol in his hand. 

“I believe you now,'’ Van Horne 
said. 

■p\OVVN IN the basement of the ho- 
^ tel, Jeske knew he had a few 
minutes to collect his mental resources. 
His big job now was to stay alive 
long enough to find Smith. Smith had 
no way of knowing what Jeske could 
do to him, mentally, and he might like 
to be in on the kill. Jeske prayed that 
if he came, it would be soon, for his 
time was running out. 

When he heard the Kunklies on the 
stairs he went to the coal-chute and 
opened it silently. He thanked his 
luck that he had made his survey of 
the hotel in time to' know his way 
around. 

The coal-chute opened on an alley. 
Jeske shut off the Richey portion of 
his consciousness and kept his own at 
a low ebb. They would be following 
the Rickey-emanations and would lose 
him for a few minutes. 

He was halfway to the alley en- 
trance before they traced him. From 
here on he would have to make his 
decisions on the spur of the mo- 
ment. . . 

Je.ske moved out into the street. Ex- 
cept for a half-dozen waiting Kunk- 
lies, it was empty. He went four quick 
blocks and found every street the 
same. Then for the first time he real- 
ized how complete was the net the 



Kunklies had drawn around him. He 
knew they had spread a webwork that 
probably extended for a radius of sev- 
eral miles. Too fai for him to escape 
on foot. And somehow they had man- 
aged to clear the entire district of 
aircars. There was not even a ground 
car in the area; no escape! 

If Smith were anywhere in the vi- 
cinity Jeske was unable to identify 
him. Fie dec’ced to remain near the 
Ma.je.stic. FTis best chance of finding 
Smith would be there. 

Jeske kept his speed just above the 
rate optic-muscles could follow, but 
each time he stopped he found at least 
one Kunklie waiting. Fie needed a 
place to hide. Otherwise, he’d be spent 
in a few more minutes. But where? 

Another minute and his heart be- 
gan to pound fiercely, he had to take 
drastic action. He stopped running and 
shot the Kunklie that waited for him. 
Moving a few feet each time he shot 
the next two that appeared, and leaned 
with his si odder against an outside 
wall of the Majestic. 

That gave him only a half-minute 
of rest before, he felt them converging 
on him again. Move! The word was 
becoming a n.ghtmare. 

Flis plan, this far, had been to keep 
his mind as blank as possible in the 
hope of throwing off pursuit; but he 
realized now that they were collected 
too thick around him. There had to be 
a better way, he decided. There was; 
he loosed the Richey-segment of bis 
mind and let it carry on in normal 
fashion. They’d be able to read every 
inflection, but beneath its cloak Jeske 
had time to think and form a new 
plan. 

Barely in time, he realized what he 
must do. His legs trembled with ex- 
haustion as he stopped. But for his 
next step to succeed he had to move 
again, and fast. Quickly he shot the in- 
evitable waiting Kunklie in the shoul- 
der — deliberately not killing him. 

As the wounded man fell, writhing, 
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to the street Jeske caught the anguish 
Of a thousand Kunklies around him 
as they suffered the agony of their 
wounded comrade; that would furnish 
ample distraction, for some time. 

Jeske went into the hotel, stepped 
into the elevator, and shot upward. 
Halfway to the roof he felt the an- 
guish below him die. That was too fast 
for drug-action; they must have shot 
the wounded man. That meant they 
intended to spare nothing to get him. 

He left the door of the elevator open 
as he came out on the roof. The Kunk- 
lies would not be able to use it when 
they came up after him. 

J ESKE LAY flat on his back on the 
roof, collecting every bit of recu- 
peration possible. He held his mind 
quiet; they might not be able to read 
him this far above them. 

But they did. Gradually he became 
aware of a muted hum beneath him. 
It sounded like a rising elevator. He 
jerked his head to one side and saw 
that the elevator door remained open, 
with the cage still here. Then he re- 
membered. There was a freight-eleva- 
tor! 

Jeske bought another precious min- 
ute of rest by laying and waiting for 
them to come nearer. He knew the 
freight-elevator went up only as far 
as the floor beneath him; the Kunklies 
would have to use the stairs for the 
final level. 

Jeske wounded the first two Kunk- 
lies to appear on the roof. In awed 
fascination he watched each wounded 
man turn his own weapon to his chest 
and squeeze the release. They were 
killing themselves to save their fel- 
lows anguish, and — more important to 
them right now — to leave them free 
to hunt him. 

The third Kunklie to appear shot 
at the exact instant Jeske moved; with 
dismay he felt his right hand go numb. 

Jeske turned and went down the 
fire-escape, five steps at a time. He 



looked at his right hand as he went. 
It was uninjured, but his gun was 
gone! He was unarmed. That piled the 
odds against him still higher. 

Going down the fire escape took 
relatively little energy. But it was sev- 
enteen flights to the street, and he 
hadn’t bought enough time to give him 
the rest he needed. And there was 
nothing for him to do now except run! 

Five minutes later Jeske knew he 
had reached the end of his endurance. 
He was a mile and a half from the 
hotel but still he was surrounded by 
his pursuers. Ahead loomed a rubble- 
strewn hole in the ground where a 
building had lately been torn down. 

Jeske poised for a moment at the 
edge of the hole, and jumped. The 
drop was only three yards, but his 
legs buckled as he landed. He fell 
forward on his face, and for a brief 
instant he 'lay still with the taste of 
brick-dust and his own blood in his 
mouth, and a stabbing misery that 
came up from his twisted left leg. 

Jeske sickened and felt the vital 
juice go out of his spirit. He knew 
he’d never be able to rise, but he 
forced himself to crawl into a corner 
of the excavation. He huddled behind 
a pile of rubble and waited for them 
to come and kill him. 

But as any hunter knows, an animal 
is most dangerous when it is wounded 
and cornered. Now that all hope had 
fled, Jeske’s mind cleared and he rea- 
soned wdth a lucidity that amazed him. 
And with the lucidity came the solu- 
tion to his dilemma! They thought 
they had him cornered, when in fact, 
they had lost. 

Only one thing could defeat him 
now. He had to make certain that the 
first Kunklies to arrive came at him 
only one at a time. He crawled deep- 
er into the corner of the excavation, 
pulled himself to a sitting position 
against one wall, and waited. 



■’HE KUNKLIE peered cautiously 
around a corner of broken wall, 
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met Jeske’s waiting gaze, and froze! 

A v/ave of searing violence bent the 
Kunklie’s body, and he sagged slowly 
to his knees. He fought for one long 
terrible moment, and then his face 
seemed to go to pieces and a cry of 
agony burst from his lips. The cry 
changed to a tormented howl, and then 
to great sobs of anguish. 

Jeske held tight his mind-lock on 
the crying man. He knew that every 
Kunklie on Earth, Smith included, was 
experiencing the same torture. Grad- 
ually he let up the punishment, until 
the Kunklie was able to control his 
quivering muscles. 

“Drop your weapons,” Jeske said. 
He spoke to the man at his feet, but 
every Kunklie knew that he was ad- 
dressing them all. “Now move direct- 
ly away from me.” Jeske sent a last 
warning stab into the mind of the 
man on the ground. “You stay here 
with me,” he amended. 

For the next half hour Jeske sat 
still, feeling the aura of the Kunklies 
draw away into the distance. He kept 
his mind-lock on the man before him, 
touching him with pain at regular in- 
tervals. “That’s far enough,” he said, 
when he was certain that he was safe. 

“Smith,” Jeske said. “I want you. 
Come to me.” 

Time dragged for almost an hour 
before Smith came into sight. He 
walked likt an automaton, with only 
the fierce agony in his eyes showing 
how hard he was fighting. But he was 
helpless. 

Jeske shifted his control to Smith. 
“You. Out.” He indicated the prostrate 
Kunklie with a nod of his head. He 
was taking no chances now. 

Smith’s ongue and lips worked as 
he tried to form words. “It’s no use,” 
Jeske said, shaking his head. “I don’t 
want to hear anything you have to 
say; just listen. 

“I know your upper-level hierarchy 
on Kunkle is hearing everything I tell 
you,” Jeske said, “and I say to them, 



n 

listen carefully while I speak. They 
will never get another warning. 

“By nightfall I want every Kunklie 
off this Earth, all except Smith. He 
and I will remain here — for the rest 
of his life. After I finish talking I am 
going to place Smith under hypnosis. 
He will forget all about everything 
that he has known before this mo- 
ment. He will be given tire memory 
and identity of an Earthman. And I 
will stay here to see that he is not 
rescued. 

“If I receive word that you make 
any further attempts at conquest,^’ 
Jeske continued, laying the heavy 
weight of his voice on Smith — and on 
the distant Kunklies, “or if you come 
to Earth, with the intention either to 
free Smith or kill him, I will subject 
you to the same torture you have ex- 
perienced for the past couple hours. 
Bear in mind that I have all the cards 
in my hands now. Your trying to find 
Smith here would be as futile as seek- 
ing a particular pebble among two bil- 
lion. While I have only to discover that 
you are here. , 

“Furthermore, my friends back on 
Kunkle will be observing you at all 
times. Needles to say I will revenge 
any harm to them. I think you are 
wise enough to realize how futile any 
attempt to thwart me would be. You 
know my power. Be warned! That is 
all.” 

Jeske snapped off Smith’s conscious- 
ness and watched him fall slackly to 
the ground. It was done! Jeske felt a 
peace he had never before known in 
his life. 

'^WO WEEKS later the business 
^ agent of the luscious Lelanne re- 
ceived an offer for her to appear on 
the legitimate stage. It was the br^ak 
of her career, and she was an instant 
success. Her set there was pretty much 
the same as it had been before, but 
now it was billed as a satire on bur- 
[r«f« To Page ?6] 
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Here is a collection of ten 
outstanding stories, by cur- 
rent masters in the field. 

NOT A MAGAZINE; THIS 
IS A BOOK FOR YOUR 
COLLECTION. 

If your newsdealer does not 
have copies, send 35^ in 
stamps or coin to CO- 
LUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, 

Inc., 241 Church Street, New 
York 13, New York. 

Can one'f personal outlook be changed to order? 

Read "Sentiment, Inc.", by Poul Anderson 
Will multiple marriage lead to a new family setup? 

Read "The Way of Decision", by M. C. Pease 
Can a confidence man make great plans for humanity? 
Road "Comet's Burial", by Raymond Z. Gallun 
Do strange entities feed on human emotions? 

Read "The Sliizers", by Jerome Bixby 







wise and pacewise, and fhe story — and 
the people in the story — are enlarged 
and made more believable thereby. It 
is craftsmanship which, to my mind, 
adds up to “intelligent entertainment”. 

On the other hand, we have the 
Mickey Spillane school of blood and 
guts and fast action, sex, sweat, bru- 
tality sheerly for the sake of shock 
value, intersperced with sentimentality. 
There is nothing in such stories to 
make one think, even to the point of 
examining some second-hand opinions. 
The detectives are homicidal maniacs, 
filled with nauseating self-righteous- 
ness, as brainless as the bullets they 
fling whenever human flesh offers 
provocation and a target — and it seems 
as if, often as not, that the existence 
of the target is sufficient provocation. 

What I mean, then, is that the 
Christie type of entertainment shows 
that “recognizable degree” of auctorial 
responsibility; the author is aware of 
certain “human values” which our civ- 
ilization considers worth trying to pre- 
serve, regardless of how poor a job 
may be done in preserving them at any 
given moment. IMiss Christie may or 
may not agree with Dr. Gerard and 
Hercule Poirot; that is unimportant — 
in fact, no author should be held re- 



sponsible for every opinion any one of 
his characters may hold. However, 
there is a difference betw^een exposing 
and examining — through the medium 
of fiction — ideas and opinions which a 
reader may consider deplorable, and 
presenting all of one’s characters as 
sordid masses of stinking flesh, better 
off buried, and regarding human life 
(by inference) as basically worthless. 

The Spillane type of entertainment, 
I submit, can be described as totally 
irresponsible. 

What has the above to do with sci- 
ence fiction? 

A very great deal. I chose the detec- 
tive thriller for my exhibits simply be- 
cause (as I stated in what passed for 
an address to the Philadelphia Science 
Fiction Society a couple of months 
back) I believe that the standards of 
excellence in science fiction are basic- 
ally the same as in any other kind of 
fiction. 

When I insist that science fiction 
is — or should be — written to entertain 
intelligently, and include “a reasonable 
degree of auctorial responsibility” in 
the qualifyer, I mean that it should 
not be written for any other purpose. 
It should not be written to conform 
with any political “line”, etc. I mean 
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this as an over-all attitude toward sci- 
ence-fiction writing; obviously a story 
or stories — and very good ones — can 
be written employing various political, 
etc., credos as a starting-point. (In 
fact, many have. For example, the 
basic theme of “Gravy Planet” might 
have been stated as “Unrestricted Ad- 
vertisers could really make Earth 
ghastly.”) The proposition that sci- 
ence-fiction should educate the reader 
in scientific facts, should point lead 
the way to a “better” world, etc., may 
be okay for a given story or stories — 
but not as the basic standard in the 
field. 

T^HAT IS the essential ingredient, 
^ then? I think this can best be 
answered by asking what is missing in 
stories we would label as examples of 
irresponsible writing: the desire to un- 
derstand human beings, with the un- 
derlying assumption that the effort is 
worth while. Crossen & Knight make 
much of the critical possibilities of sci- 
ence fiction, and these certainly exist 
to a larger degree than in some other 
forms of fiction, but the “angry man” 
approach is not enough. Mike Hammer 
is an “angry man”; he’s boiling mad 
at police inefficiency, corruption, and 
loose morals, and he’s appointed him- 
self local judge, jury, and executioner. 

Obviously, the desire itself is not 
going to result automatically in good 
stories from the author who has the 
desire, but not the ability — or who has 
both the desire and ability to under- 
stand people, but not the necessary 
skill as a writer. An essential ingre- 
dient, after all, is but one of many in- 
gredients. (I have been told, for ex- 
ample, that despite many exellences in 
his attitude as a writer, the late The- 
odore Dreiser wrote very poorly — that 
he might be considered a rather bad 
“good” writer. Whether or not this is 
true of Dreiser, it is very likely true 
of some.) 

A great deal of more-or-less irre- 



sponsible writing is innocuous enough, 
and were we to insist on a “respon- 
sible” attitude manifest in every story 
we read, quite a bit of innocent merri- 
ment might be lost. There’s a place 
for the light writer, who entertains 
sheerly through interesting, or amus- 
ing, situations, but whose characters 
are cliches — providing they are not 
malicious stereotypes. It is the critic’s 
job to warn readers against the worst, 
and to protest its promulgation — in ad- 
dition to pointing out the best. 

The critic cannot prevent the pub- 
lication of irresponsible writing (ex- 
cept in rare, individual instances) so 
long as editors and/or publishers are 
determined to cash in on such ma- 
terial’s sales-value. What the critic 
can do, and should do, is continually 
to snipe away at the demand for the 
worst; it’s a long-range problem of 
trying to educate the public, and 
there’s little guarantee of much tan- 
gible result. It’s generally believed, 
however, that there are trends in pub- 
lic taste — that, for example, the read- 
ers of the Spillane type of thriller will 
finally get weary of it and turn to — 
(if you will forgive me a much-abused 
adjective) — more mature thrillers. 
Critics may, at times, be able to spur 
on a new trend. 

Obviously, an attitude of responsi- 
bility for what one writes, or what one 
offers to the public, cannot be legis- 
lated into the individuals concerned; 
and, generally speaking, I think it 
boils down to a simple Aristotelian 
proposition: either a given individual 
has a sense of responsibility in this 
frame, or he hasn’t. 

Where an author has it, he won’t 
consciously sit down to inject the “es- 
sential ingredient” into his story; his 
conscious concern will be only with 
how this or that person can best be re- 
vealed so tliat the reader will under- 
stand; the all-important element will 
be a by-product of the writer’s normal 
working-process — and, where it occurs, 
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scientific instruction in science-fiction, 
etc., will also be a by-product. As Fve 
mentioned before, Shakespeare did not 
sit down to construct enduring litera- 
ture; he was merely trying to turn out 
entertaining plays, and his idea of an 
entertaining play included all the ele- 
ments which we now call ingredients 
of masterworks. But when writers have 
started out with the conscious inten- 
tion of producing a masterpiece which 
will live forever, the result has usually 
been pathetic. 

So, with the reservations noted 
above, I heartily agree wiith the stand 
taken by Messrs Knight & Crossen 
(not that they are alone, of course) and 
hope it proves to be a contagious one 
among science-fictionists. 

• 

Now for our authors in this issue; 

ROBERT SHECKLEY, at 25, has 
become one of the “name” writers in 
the field, and has earned the distinc- 
tion, I think. You saw him first in 
1952, and Fujture presented one of his 
first stories, “We Are Alone”. 

RICHARD WILSON’S experience 
with Trans-Radio Press has a lot to 
do with the believable background of 
the “Dateline Mars” stories. You’ve 
asked for more of them, and we’re hap- 
py to bring you “New Weapon” in this 
issue. 

CHARLES V. DE VET is a new- 
comer to our pages, but not a “first”, 
as those of you who’ve seen his stories 
since 1951 know. 

GORDON R. DICKSON won your 
accolade for the best story in our July 
issue; the present story is of a differ- 
ent nature, but I think you’ll find it 
interesting. , 

PHILIP LATHAM studies the skies 
under his reat name of Dr. R. S. Rich- 
ardson, and has written many first- 
rate articles for Astounding Science 
Fiction, and other publications. 






BEWARE OF ANALOGIES 
by Lester del Rey 

Dear Bob; 

Murray King’.s interesting comments on 
my article (“Get Thee Behind Me, Clio!”) 
would need tw'o books for proper answer. 
One of these has been written by McKin- 
ley; and unfortunately, I don’t have space 
or time to write the other. But I’d like to 
make a few answering comments. 

It’s quite true that for the past 25 years 
or more, militai-y power has been out of the 
hands of the populace at large — and that 
we haven’t yet developed military dictator- 
ship. Of course not — we are still controlled 
by a generation which grew up with firm 
traditions against it, and we have only just 
begun to touch on the problems of concen- 
trated military power requirements. Tradi- 
tions take time to break, and situations 
build up slowly. We had the individual 
weapons, and skill to use them, in the 
French-Indian Wars; but the America^ 
Revolution came only in 177G. 

Yet we have begun to feel the effects. 
Every bit of skill which is put under gov- 
ernment wraps puts the people farther 
from control. Every added power given to 
the rulers removes some control from the 
people. And today, men cannot have free 
choice to learn anything they choose, or 
seek any work they choose; the government 
imposes a highly necessary, but still dicta- 
torial, “security” blanket. Also, beyond 
mere freedom of speech and press restric- 
tions, many others of the first ten Amend- 
ments have been somewhat curtailed. The 
government now has to protect us by deny- 
ing us certain privileges which we once 
called rights. 

No, the army — and all other branches of 
the government — did not and will not want 
to take over and impose a dictatorship. In 
Rome, the men who pulled the teeth from 
the inadequate Senate, and took over pow- 
er, first had no lust to gain dictatorship. 
They were sincere men who realized some- 
thing must be done to preserve their coun- 
try from its own confusion — and then did 
it, with the result of Empire. We need not 
fear the blind and stupid grab for power 
from any group in the Ai-my — the level- 
headed men in that same Army would pre- 
vent it. We need only fear that the time 
may come when we can be protected only 
by a union of strength which will exclude 
us from control — and by men who are doing 
it for our own good, not through lust or 
gre'ed. As Mr. King points out, tradition 
kept Roman control in civilian hands long 
after it could have been taken away 
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(though I think careful reading will show 
that it -was only a couple of gener.ations or 
so). But then the Senate was no longer 
capable of coping with the situation — they 
couldn’t grasp the military facts, because 
those facts required long military training 
for comprehension; they couldn’t cope with 
such an extended frontier; etc. And in came 
the Caesars. 

Exactly so. Can our Congress keep in 
touch with the military facts of atomic en- 
ergy, when many of those facts have to be 
withheld from men who can’t receive train- 
ing to handle them? 

America doesn’t have an empire to de- 
fend, perhaps — only a loose federation of 
control which covers much of Europe in 
ways as tight as the control of Rome over 
her territories beyond Italy. And a major 
control in Japan, South Korea, Pacific Is- 
lands, etc. Names don’t mean a thing when 
forces must encompass half the globe, and 
be ready to meet the maneuvers of an ene- 
my more concentrated than any Rome had 
to face. Rome had her Carthage; wc have 
the other half of the world. 

Furthermore, let’s not overlook the rest 
of the world and think only of America. 
In a few places, democracy has maintained 
itself. Mostly, during the past 25 years, it 
has not. Autocracy actually has gained 
some ground. The world v.'as never com- 
pletely one thing or the other (though 
democracy hasn’t flourished too complete- 
ly in even the best times.) In some sec- 
tions, local factors previously made democ- 
racy possible where no major concentrated 
weapon could exist — Switzerland, protected 
by mountains, for instance. In others, the 
human animal never developed enough to 
reach out and use the control possible to 
him — as in much of the Mohammedan 
world. We have to add the fact that educa- 
tion to use the w'eapon .available is as 
much a part of the weapon as the thing 
itself. Also, let’s not forget that republican- 
ism, as a name, is no protection against an 
absolute dictatorship. Elections and cont’ol 
through people nominal'y chosen by ihe 
people have existed in some of our South 
American dictatorships without serious 
trouble, at times. 

The tradition of democracy, unfortunate- 
ly, seems never to be strong enough in the 
long run to make a people willing to sit 
back, retaining control which prevents con- 
solidation of full power, when by so doing 
they invite inevitable conquest and desti'uc- 
tion from outside. This has been true in a 
number of cases — Rome among them. The 
people were happy to see a Caesar tri e 
over and protect them from their own in- 
ability, because it meant more safety; and 
I know of few cases in history where there 
was as strong a tradition. Perhaps only 
England has exceeded it. 

Also, extreme corruption is so inevitably 

[Turn To Page 86] 
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mated with long-continued hard times that 
to discuss them separately is useless. 
France made a tentative bid for democracy, 
but was defeated by facts other than mere 
corruption. She tried before her people 
could use the weapons by themselves to 
defend her — and in the gathering of out- 
side enemies, the people had to turn power 
over to a Napoleon skilled in the arts 
which were beyond the people. It was part- 
ly the Napoleonic training of large groups 
in the use of the democratic-like staff 
which eventually permitted the people to 
defend themselves and secure democracy. 
They had been brought up to a level wher* 
they could not only seize control — ^f requent- 
ly a simple matter, as in the Kerensky 
situation — ^but could keep it afterward si 

Nor must we confuse propped-up democ- 
racy with the reality. German republican- 
ism was forced from the outside — it ■was a 
measure of the strength of our own democ- 
racy and power. And in the rising tide 
of non-popularized, concentrated control, we 
ine'vitably could not stretch our popular 
power enough to maintain it. 

The main fact, as I mentioned in the 
article, is that unlike previous forms of 
concentrated power, the atomic weapons, 
rockets, and such weapons apparently brook 
no popular answer within any discemable 
time. In fact, I’m agreeing with Mr. King 
that you can’t carry historical analogy tod 
far. I think it has demonstrated that we’fe 
in for rough times — not because of analo- 
gy, but because the cause and effect are 
too directly coupled, from family life right 
on into the huge panorama of history. But 
we can’t say by analogy that things have 
always turned from one form to another 
and then sit back and decide that this too 
shall jiass. Maybe it will. But history hasn’t 
got a satisfactory analogy; the crude ones 
of the past are simply not close enough. 

What’s the answer? I don’t know. But 
being human, and with the foolish opti- 
mism which make all animals feel that sur- 
vival into the future for the race musk 
somehow be good, I naturally leave that up 
to our remote descendants, in the instinc- 
tive, illogical faith that they will some- 
how find the answer. Beyond that, I can 
see no way out. 

Hmm, it seems to me to be a sound 
enough attitude, so long as this “il- 
logical faith” doesn’t degenerate into 
a passive faith in an eleventh-hour 
miracle, as with Byzantium — accord- 
ing to Muller’s “Uses of the Past”. 
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A DIFFERENT M.AGAZINE 

by Val Walker 



Dear Sir: 

I feel called upon once again to wrlU 
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you a letter of praise for what I call the 
“new” Fvture. 

In the last 2 or 3 issues, Future has im- 
proved enough to be mistaken for a dif- 
ferent magazine. For the first time since I 
started buying science-fiction magazines I 
will eagerly await the appearance of the 
next issue of Future; it is now on my 
must list of science-fiction magazines. 

“Graveyard” is a story that I will never 
forget, and the utter simplicity of “Fouil 
Hundred Blackbirds” was unforgettable. 

Now to about the only major gripe that 
I have with Future — there just isn’t 
enough of it. Planet Stories has only 112 
pages but over 100 of those are fiction. 
Weird Tales is the only magazine that 
carries as few pages as Future — they have 
only one dept, however. 

A suggestion — if you must hold the num- 
ber of pages down to 98, then cut out 
either the book-review or the article. If 
you have a good article, then leave out the 
book-review; if there is no article worthy 
of using, then have the book-review only. 
As far as that goes, I am in favor of leav- 
ing both out, but there are many fans who 
enjoy them. 

About the trimmed edges, I wouldn’t 
gripe if you didn’t have them — but I’m 
happy that you do have them. I believe 
they make a tremendous difference in the 
appearance of the magazine. 

If only you could find a way to get more 
stories in! 

Rather enjoyed your editorial, Mr. 
Lowndes. Very sensible and very true. Just 
as long as you keep the science-FICTION 
stories coming the way they have been, 
you’ll have my 25c. 




P.S. Any fans in Oklahoma interested In 
joining the Oklahoma Science-TMction 
Confederation, and receiving A La Space, 
the southwest’s finest fanzine, contact el^- 
er myself or Kent Corey P. 0. 64, 

Enid, Okla. 

— 6438 East ^Ih Place, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 



With production costs as they are, 
and that means steadily rising, not 
merely staying high, I can’t offer any 
encouragement to those who hope for 
a larger magazine. All I can promise is 
to keep working at making the pages 
we have more memorable. 

[Turn Page] 
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by D. Vendelmans 



Dear Sir: 

After many years of reading science 
fiction, I have at last decided it is time to 
let you know that we in Europe preatly 
appreciate your magazine. I have 1 een 
reading it ever since I discovered it in a 
newsagent’s shop in Antwerp. (I think it 
was the first issue to appear in Europe; 
the date was January 1062.) 

With very few exceptions, I enjoyed all 
the stories you have published. You have 
some very good authors and I find the il- 
lustrations are quite good, too. 

When are you going to publish a serial? 
I think it would be welcomed by most 
readers. 

I have been examining the possibility of 
.starting a S. F. Club over here; unfortu- 
nately, I don't know many Future fans. Do 
you think it would be possible for you to 
publish my appeal in your next issue? 
This would greatly facilitate my establish- 
ing contact with these people and maybe 
even other fans on the continent. 

I thank you most sincerely in advance 
for your kind cooperation (in the cause 
of science) and wish you all the best of 
luck for the future of Future. 

— 160, Ter Rivierenlaan, Deunie, 
Antwerp, Belgium 

I’m a sucker for continued stories 
myself, but a two-months’ wait be- 
tween installments is a bit more than 
most of our readers would like, I’m 
afraid. In fact, from the letters I’ve 
received, it looks as if I’m in a minor- 
ity on serials, anyway. I’m afraid that 
the present generation of readers 
haven’t the patience we oldtimers had, 
we who lapped up six and seven install- 
ment serials back in the thirties. Best 
of luck with your projected club. 

• 
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FINAL ROUND 
by Editors, Theosophical Notes 
Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

We very much appreciate your publica- 
tion of our letter in your May number of 
Future with Mr. Martello’s rebuttal. We 
think that your own comment i.s very much 
to the point. It is certainly a bedrock fact 
that what is held harmless or even prai.se- 
worthy in one environment can be held 
immoral, criminal, or embarrassing in an- 
other. (Say “held” rather than “is,” be- 
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■fcause in our philosophy there are some 
crimes and misdeeds that are real under 
any conditions, no matter what people 
around think of them.) 

We would like to further illustrate your 
point as follows: In certain tribes in Bor- 
neo and New Guinea, head-hunting is not 
merely no crime; it is a means of social 
advancement. Now suppose that an intelli- 
gent head-hunter were imported to New 
York by well-meaning civilized friends. He 
no doubt, while in a normal state of mind, 
would defer to the sensitivities of said 
friends to the extent of temporarily re- 
fraining from embarrassing activities of 
that nature — and it also would soon dawn 
upon him that in America the retention of 
his own head would depend on letting other 
heads stay put. But these neccessary con- 
cessions would not in the least change his 
basic and life-long propensities. He would 
set such silly inhibitions down to American 
nuttiness — conceded to be a fact world- 
wide anyway — and resign himself to put- 
ting up with it while he had to, while 
waiting to get back to real living again. 
But suppose that some bright evening, he 
was hypnotized into thinking himself back 
in the jungle. There wouldn’t be the slight- 
est interference with his conscience, but 
the results in various hotel rooms where he 
was staying would be quite embarrassing 
to the chambermaids next morning. 

The parallel is no joke. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of supposedly-civilized 
people, whose real urges have no more in 
common with civilization than those of the 
the head-hunter, but who behave themselves 
because of artificially imposed inhibitions. 
Moreover, the most destructive kind* of 
forces can be let loose by hypnotic sug- 
gestions which violate no one’s conscience, 
and it must be a poor imagination that 
cannot conceive of such. 

Now, as to Mr. Martello: So far as we 
can see, he did not answer our letter; he 
just repeated himself. Insofar as credence 
to his contentions is to rest on any sup- 
posed impartiality and detached judgement 
on his part, he has disqualified himself by 
appealing to “authority” in such a manner 
as to make it clear that an authority is 
defined as one who agrees with him. We 
pointed out a collection of authorities who, 
in the San Francisco Chronicle for Nov. 13, 
1952, showed — and proved by case histor- 
ies — that hypnotism can be very danger- 
ous. These men are professional hypno- 
therapists of far more experience than Mr. 
Martello, who is quite young. The only 
successful “out” for Mr. Martello in such 
a case would be to impeach these witness- 
es, showing that they are in some way 
incompetent. Instead, he ignores them and 
repeats his own “authorities,” whose only 
oasis for being “authoritative” on hypno- 
tism being harmless is that they themselves 
nave not encountered damage — or recog- 
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nixed it if tlvey did. In other words, Mr. 
Martello’s argument is based wholly on 
what his own side didn’t see, and not on 
what others positively did see. (One of the 
things they saw was a man who went blindi 
as the end-result of chasing a psychosoma- 
tic affliction from pillar to post by hyp- 
notism.) 

The fallacy of this kind of argument, 
known to every competent logician, is pop- 
ularly illustrated by the Irish crack: ‘‘Be- 
dad, you say you will bring three witnesses 
who saw me steal the pig — I’ll bring a 
hundred that didn’t see me steal itl” Mr. 
Martello says our remarks seem to indicate 
that we have had some experience with 
hypnotism ourselves — but he doesn’t invite 
an explanation of what kind of experience. 
His suspicions that we were not talking 
altogether from hearsay are right. We have 
been among those who saw the pig stolen. 
But if the testimony of a whole group of 
experts means so little to Mr. Martello as 
to deserve only being ignored, what weight 
would anything have that we said? They 
are set down, it seems, as among those 
“who have worked very little with it, or 
not at all!” It is impossible to argue with 
a state of bias such as Mr. Martello’s. The 
most devout religious fanatic could be no 
more opaque to opposing evidence. Hence 
— ^we say that Mr. Martello as a witness is 
disqualified. 

Now as to your own query about mes- 
merism. The “mesmeric fluid” is some kind 
of thing that may be closely related to the 
well-known bio-electricity that is the basie 
of nerve action, but on a more powerful 
scale. It seems to be quite analogous to the 
stored charge in an electric battery, with 
the body cells forming the battery; for 
some curious reason, the right side of the 
body being of the opposite polarity from 
the left. Hence, the fluid will flow from 
a part of the right side of the body to a 
part of the left — for instance, a specially 
strong flow can be produced between the 
tips of the two fore-fingers. Under some 
conditions it will flow from one person to 
another. The latter phenomenon constitutes 
“mesmerism.” The results depend upon 
many factors, but principally upon the re- 
spective vitalities of the persons concerned. 

The fluid actually seems to be the seat 
or substance of vitality itself, and all nat- 
ural “healers” are men with a superabun- 
dance of it. The transfer of this fluid does 
not involve unconsciousness or subjection 
of will on the part of the subject. henc<’ +he 
difference from hypnotism. It does, how- 
ever, often change his state of conscious- 
ness, and we believe this is one of tut . ma- 
sons it became confused with hypnotism, 
as well as the fact that both can be used 
at once, quite unknowingly. However, mes- 
merism has some dangers of its own; prin- 
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(juency. Burning Urinaiion, Kidney 
eted Biadder Distress. 

The Kansas City Medical Press has 
'.just published a revealing booklet 
, ■which discusses the PROSTATE 
GLAND in language anyone can 
(Understand. Information contained 
in this book may save you years of 
'suffering. Give name and address. 

j COUPON TODAY 

I K. C. Medical Press 
I Dept. 33. HdO E. 21st, 

I HertSi Kenscs City, Mo. 

I Pleaso send m« by return moil booklets 
I i hove checked below. 

I The Prostate Gland □ Arthritis O 

I ICidney & Bladder Q Rupture □ 

I Please enclose 10c for each bock 
I ordered. 
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cipally in the fact that any latent disease 
in the mesmeriser may be transferred in 
an active form to the patient; and this is 
also true of any mental or moral taint. On 
the other hand, the disease of the patient 
tends to transfer back to the operator, 
sometimes violently, unless he is very re- 
sistant. For this reason, most mesmerists 
who understand the process are very cau- 
tious about using it. Also, if a man gets to 
be known as a “healer” his life is no longer 
his own; and the process also depletes his 
own vitality. 

Henry Steele Olcott, President-Founder 
of The Theosophical Society, was a very 
remarkable mesmerist. He placed the “gift” 
at the seiwice of the Society as a demon- 
stration of the latent powers in man, and 
spent some years in the Orient performing 
hundreds of amazing’ cures. Hypnotists nat- 
urally claim that all this is the result of 
suggestion, and that all diseases so cured 
are psychosomatic. It would be very hard 
to classify some of Olcott’s cases in that 
w'ay; and if one has seen (by physical, not 
“occult” means) the flow of the fluid, and 
the different appearances it takes in peo- 
ple of different states of health, there is 
no further doubt. 
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HOLLYWOOD TUHESMITHS 

D*p». K-11 15E8 No. Via* St., Koiiyweod 38, CoMf, 
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The evolution of the process in Mesiner’s 
case was interesting. His first method em- 
ployed the “baquet,” a lai-ge metal bowl. 
The patients sat around this, each holding 
an iron rod, one end of which was placed 
in the bo'wl and the other ag.^anst the af- 
fected portion of the body. Mesmer origi- 
nally thought that the fluid was collected 
in the bowl in some way, but later found 
the -whole apparatus unnecessary. It was 
about that time that some of his pupils 
outsmarted themselves and decided the 
whole operation was mental. They dropped 
all attempt io investigate the nature of 
the fluid and concentrated on the hypnotic 
end, which is real but a totally different 
process. In addition to Olcott, other Theo- 
sophists have been healers, but kept it quiet. 
It gets one taken for either a Mahatma or 
a “black magician.” 

Those today who happen to know some- 
thing of the matter are equally cautious. 
We could give more details, but names 
connected with them would require the 
consent of others who might not be will- 
ing. The whole field bordering on the “oc- 
cult” and the “psychic” presents great 



DOWN TO EARTH 

obstacles to investigation in ordinary ways, 
because of the manner in which intimate 
personal and family affairs, reputations, 
social and professional standings, almost 
invariably get tangled up in it. The “flu- 
id” has been known in India as loijg;^ as 
hypnotism. It seems to be an aspfect of 
what is known as “prana.” 

I am sorry that it v?as necessary to 
cut this letter (several pages have been 
omitted between the last comment 
here on Mr. Martello and the notes of 
mesmerism) but our space is limited, 
and readers have started to complain 
about the lengths of these discussions. 
I’ll consider a final rejoinder from Mr. 
IMartello if he has any new comments 
to make, at reasonable length. 

• 

NOT SCIENCE FICTION 
by Harold Schroeppel 

Dear RWL; 

Since when does a story which is possible 
in tlie present time rate as science fiction? 
And a good telepath should be able to 
position any image as to time — at least 
within eras — closer stuff within years or 
days. 

Telepathy is not limited by time, but 
can recognize it. Neither past nor future 
should be confused with present time, or 
with each other. 

— 311 North Elmtvood, Peoria, Illinois 

Neither the existence nor probability 
of telepathy has been established as 
yet, according to the latest reports I’ve 
seen. Even Dr. Rhine’s tests are con- 
sidered as dubious, at best. See Gard- 
ner’s “In the Name of Science”. So, 
this being the case, it seems to me that 
“Where Or When” was admissable as 
science-fiction, since telepathy hasn’t 
been proven impossible, either. 

• 

EXCEPTION TAKEN 
by Erik Fennel 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

Th,' July Future was, as usual, a good 
one in most respects. Particularly liked 
the Katherine MacLean yam. Nice social 
[Turn Paj^e] 
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BE MASTER... 

NOT VICTIM OF YOUR FATEI 

Analyze your dreams... and make them work 
for you. Analyze them accordine to a meta- 
physical formula. 

Do you want health, happiness, and financial 
success ? Do you want guidance in how to at- 
tain them? 

Do you want warning and advice in advance 
of sudden and unavoidable sorrow and finan- 
cial difficulties? Of course, everyone does! 
Dreams, advantageously interpreted, can help 
you to a happy and successful life. 

Sand $1 now for this big now BRCAM BOOK 

D.pt.M, NEW Lt?E. 3343 S. E. 29th, Portlond 3, Ore. 



ALL MACHINISTS 
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$3.00 for MACHINE SHOP TOOLING on approval. 
You be the judge. No risk — money refunded If re- 
turned. Don't miss this one-~send for It new. TODAYl 
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FUTURE Seienee FietUu 

satire in “Martian Ritual”, and also in 
that bird-brained affair. 

Yup, I’m one of those odd yucks who 
likes space-opera, and I definitely go along 
with your side of the story-values vs. sci- 
ence-education hassle, as outlined in “Down 
To Earth!” 

However, in that same column you «poke 
of quote the dianetics fraud unquote, with 
that I take issue j think you are giving a 
false and misguiding impression. 




' I believe I know whereof I speak, because 
I began working intensively with dianetics 
in August 1950, and am still working with 
extensions and variants thereof which are 
frankly based on L. Ron Hubbard’s original 
work. 

Ron was definitely over-enthusiastic in 
his early publications. He was, and is, a 
man-in-a-hell-of-a-hurry type. He turned 
loose a system of psychotherapy that was 
woefully incomplete and far from fool- 
proof, and he certainly underestimated the 
difficulties. He particularly underestimat- 
ed the amount of active cooperation re- 
quired of the subject. 

But, even in its crude early form, dia- 
netics produced astonishing results in some 
cases. Not all, but an important and sig- 
nificant fraction of cases. 

The shouting and huzzlecoo died down, 
the people who had expected miracles to be 
worked upon them with no effort on their 
part went away disgusted. The death of 
dianetics was announced several times over. 

But certain individuals continued experi- 
mentation and research along the lines 
Hubbard introduced so noisily. These )-e- 
searches are still continuing, and almost all 
of them seem to indicate that most of 
Hubbard’s basic postulates are correct. See 
Time magazine, June 8, Medicine section, 
for corroboration by a British psychiatrist 
of the existence of prenatal memories and 
the benefits to be derived from handling 
them in psychotherapy. 

Psychotherapy based on dianetic princi- 
ples is becoming steadily faster and more 
effective as these researches continue. No- 
body has the complete answer as yet, and 
none of the better-qualified researchers 
pretend to. But progress is being made. 

Check up, and you’ll find several dozen 
groups still using dianetic techniques in 
one form or another, and getting useful, 
measurable results. 

[Tw« To Page $>6] 
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FUTURE Science Fleitou 

A g'uy named Langley built a flying 
machine before the Wright Brothers — ana 
tried it out — and it flew — but the first 
flight ended in a crash that killed Langley. 
But Langley’s machine was no fraud. 

Neither Is dianetics. 

Certain frauds have been perpetrated in 
the name of dianetics; to that I’ll agree 
wholeheartedly, and with curses and anger 
yet. 

But please, Mr. Lowndes, let’s not throw 
out the baby with the bath-water! 

I think it has been generally estab- 
lished that dianetics, as of 1Q50, was 
mostly fraudulent, and that is what I 
referred to in the July editorial. So far 
as present-day research into dianetic 
sidelines is concerned, that is another 
matter — and one on which I have no 
opinion. 

★ 



COUNTERCHECK 

(continued from 
page 79) 

lesque. The better class of people that 
patronized her show came, presuma- 
bly, to watch her clever imitation of a 
burlesque queen, and to laugh with 
her. But the secret of her success was 
still her lovely body — and both she and 
the spectators knew that they came 
to see it. 

The “angel” of the show was a cer- 
tain Mr. Jess Edgar. He and Lelanne 
were soon very close friends. In her 
rare moments of introspection Lelanne 
wondered what it was about Mr. Ed- 
gar — a man she had never seen before 
he backed her show — that was so fa- 
miliar. She never did remember what 
it was. 

In the background of the enterprise 
a quiet, unobtrusive man named John 
Jones earned his living by doing odd 
jobs about the theater. He had no 
slightest recollection that he had once 
gone under the name of Herbert 
Smith. 



★ 
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kit of tools of your trade — and 
all-metal 
tool box. All 
yours to keep 
—part of 
your course; 
they help 
make your 
training more 
practical — start you off right! 

NATIONAL 

SCHOOLS 

iOS ANGELES 97, CALIFORNIA 

Bstabliehed 1905 

Id Canadas 1D9 East Hostlngt Stratt 
Von«ouv«r 4, S.C.. 





APPROVED FOR 
6.1. TRAINING 



DON’T 
PUT IT OFF 
GST THF 
BIG SALARY 
YOU’VE 
ALWAYS 
WANTED! 



MAIL TODAY -YOU’RE 'ON YOUR WAY" 






NATIONAL SCHOOLS, D.pt. 1M-93 ... Afall In envelop. 
4000 S. Figu.roo SrrMt or poet, on 

Lu Ang.l.e »7, Callf*rnla 

I want to "set golns"! Send me Free Book I checked and 
Free Sample Lesson. I understand no saleeman will call. 

□ My Future In Radio-Television A Electronics 

□ My. Future la Automotive-Olesel & Allied Meehantee 

NAME AGE .... 

ADDRESS 

CITT ZONE .... STATE 

Q Chock here If releaeetf from eerviee !«•• than 4 years age. 
Q Cheek here if interested in Resident Training at Los Angeles. 






THE RECKONING 



A Report on Your 
Vofot and Comment* 



The firit-place vote* were well-seaffered, this time, but the fact that Dickson 
received no ratings lower than 4th place — and only three of those — put his 
novelet well ahead. The 2nd and 3rd placers also escaped dislike, but no story failed 
to capture at least on* top rating. 

The lackadaisical manner in which originals winners respond to the announcement 
that they have a picture coming their way for the asking leads me to suspect that 
you letter-writers aren't greatly interested in getting them. So I'm putting the issue 
up to vote this time; if you want it continued, fine — but if most of you don't care, 
then I'll drop the practice and save a little extra work. 

The stories in our July Issue came out like this: 



1 . 


Graveyard (Dickson) 


2.09 


2. 


Martian Ritual (Latham) 


3.71 


3. 


Four Hundred Blackbirds (Vance) 


3.81 


4. 


The Aeropause (Dye) 


4.1 B 


5. 


Where or When? (MacLeon) 


4.29 


6. 


Strike (Wilson) 


4.3B 


7. 


Road to Rome (Grinnell) 


5.14 


Send your coupon to FUTURI SCIENCE FICTION, 


e/o Columbia 


Publications, Inc., 24T Church Street, New York 


13, New York, 




Number these in order of your preference, to tiiol 
left of numeral; if you thought any of them bod, I 
mark on "X" beside your dislikes. | 

-1. ULTIMATUM (Sheckley) ? 

—2. NEW WEAPON (Wilson) 

—3. COUNTER-IRRITANT (Dickson) 

—4. COMEBACK (Latham) 

—5. COUNTERCHECK (De Vet) .... 



Shall we continue to award originals fo the lefftr-wrHers? No Yes. 

Whose were fhe fhree besf letters this fime? 1 

2 3 

General Comment 



P8 



IHOUSMIDS NOW PUT 



who never thought they could! 




"Opened Door to 
Popularity" 

“I was able to play many 
pieces in a short time. Family 
and friends certainly surprised. 
Course opened door to populari- 
ty, wider circle of friends. Re- 
cently I entered amateur con- 
test — won First Prize." — Peter 
H. Kozyra, Manitoba, Canada 




Course inspires Music 
Circle 

Shown above is Miss Mildred 
Cade, of Houston, Texas. She 
and a number of her friends 
are so enthusiastic about the 
U. S. School of Music's quick 
easy way of learning that 
they’ve ALL taken it up. 




Plays Banjo in a Short 
Time 

"Enjoy your lessons for the 
Tenor Banjo; am progressing 
rapidly. Lessons are so simple, 
anyone can understand: yet so 
thorough I have learned to play 
by note in little more than a 
month!" — Andrev) Schneider, 
Hanna, Wyoming. 




"Can't Thanl^ Your School 
Enough" 

"Never studied music before. 
Your method is easy ; being your 
own teacher is best. After 4 
lessons, 1 could play a few 
pieces. Now play any piece I 
like. Can't thank you enough." 
— Rose Boyer, Blackwell. Mo. 




Learns Faster Without 
Teacher 

"I have no special talent — 
but thanks to you I play my 
guitar better than many who 
have taken lessons from teach- 
ers longer, and naturally at 
higher cost." — Myrella-Mu~ 
quette Saint Andre, Montreal, 
Canada. 




Now a Famous Orchestra 
Leader 

"I got my start in music with 
a U. S. School Course. How easy 
it is to Icam to read notes, play 
an instrument, this ‘teach-your- 
self’ way! I've enrolled my two 
daughters.” — Lawrence Welk. 



You, too, can play any instrument— 
By this EASY A-B-C Method 



Y ou think it’s difficult to learn music? 

That’s what thousands of others have 
thought! Just like you, they long to 
play some Instrument — the piano, ac- 
cordion, violin, guitar, saxophone or 
some other favorite. But they denied 
themselves the pleasure — because they 
thought it took months and years of 
tedious study to learn! 

Learn in Spare T/me at Home 

And then they made an amazing dis- 
covery! They learned about a wonderful 
way to learn music at home — without 
a private teacher — without tedious 
study — and in a surprisingly short 
time. They wrote to the U. S. School of 
Music for the facts about this remark- 
able short-cut method. And the facts 
opened their eyes! They were amazed to 
find how easy it was to learn! 



Costs Only Few Cents 
a Lesson 

And that’s what you can do, right 
now. NO TEDIOUS PRACTICING OF 
BORING SCALES AND EXERCISES! 
Even If you don’t know a single note 
now, you’ll “start right ih on pieces." 
This builds up your skill and confidence 
so rapidly that soon you’ll be able to 
play ALL your favorite songs and com- 
positions bg note. It’s all so clearly ex- 
plained — so EASY to understand — that 
even children “catch on" at once. 

Get the proof that you, too, can learn 
to play your favorite instrument — 
quickly, easily, in spare time at home 
for only a few cents a lesson! 

FREE BOOK SAMPIE**°^ 



900/000 Students ! 

The result? Over 900,000 men and 
women have taken up music at home 
this simple, A-B-C way. Now, all over 
the world, enthusiastic music-lovers are 
enjoying the thrilling satisfaction of 
creating their own music. They have 
found the key to good ■* * * *i 
times, and popularity. 



Never mind If you hnve no mu- 
sic'fll knowlcdgo, trolning or talent. 
Jxist rea<l the fascinating FIIKE 
BOOK and Lesson-Sampie that 
fully explain all about Ute fa« 
motis U. S. School metho<l. Un» 
stnimenta supplied when ncedc<l. 
cash or cre<llt.l If interested tear 
out the coupon now. before you 
turn the pngo. U. S. School of 
Music. Studio C27411. Port Wash- 
inoton, N. Y. (5Sth Successful Year.) 




NOTICE 

Please don’t confuse our 
method with any systems 
claiming to teach "without 
music" or "by ear." We 
teach you easily and quickly 
to play real music, any 
music by standard notes — not 
by any trick or number 
system. 



U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Studio C27411. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 



ing (name Instrument) . . 
□ I do □! do not - 



have instrument now. 



(please print ) 













bulletin. “Thing-s _ to Come.” 
Y<m t{ik«* ONliV fh’ose books 

.\ftu r<*an.v want as few as 

four a year, if you wish. 

SEND NO MONEY— Just Mail Coupon 

We know that you will en- 
joy menil)er.«hip in thi.s un- 
u.'Mial new book club. TO 
I'UOVM it. wo are making thi.s 
amazing offer to new mem- 
bers! Your choice of AXV 3 
of tin- ne\c Science-Fiction 

masterpicce.s described here 

AT ONLY $1 FOR .\\J^ 
THHKK. Two books are your 
gift for joining and one is 
your first t-Uib .selection. This 
liberal offer may have to be 
withdrawn at any time. So 
mail coupon RIGHT NOW to: 
SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB. 
Dept. Dag-11, Garden City, 
N. Y. 



THIS ISLAND EARTH 
by Raymond F. Jones 

abo\»-i 

THE ASTOUNDING SCIENCE- 
FICTION ANTHOLOGY 

A story about tlip (irst A- 
Bomb. . .written before it was in- 
vented! I'his a .score of (lie best 
tales from a dozen yeai-s ef .\s- 
..undhij: Siience-Kiction XtaKazine by 
its editor. John W. Campbell. Jr. 

OMNIBUS OF SCIENCE-FICTION 



43 te*!' stories by outstan<liiut 
autiuHs. , .Stories yf Wonders 
(»l Kai-tU an«l .Man... of star- 
thnK imentinns. . .of visUoiR 
from Outer Suai-e...of r:n 
Travel I n ir. . . Adventuie In 
Dinien.sion. . .Worlds of To 
morrow. .'»<i2 itaKes. 

PLAYER PIANO 

by Kurt Vonneout. Jr. 

In the ('omin« .\Ke of Klec- 
tronies. workeis are no joiiRfr 
needed- -machines do KVKRY* 



Tinxn. And when one man 
VebelK. even his trial is COn- 
diicte.l 1)V...A .MArlllNK! 

THE LONG. LOUD SILENCE 
by Wilson Tacker 

All MKsis.sippi brUlce.s are 
permanently t'l.OSET). to seal 
off vou few thousand “con- 
taminaPsl'* Kaslern survivors 
of the BLAt'K rhAOIT? 
r.OMB, Vou tie TRAl'I'EI) in 
H ruthless, primitive new 80- 
cictyl 

WEST OF THE SUN 
by Edgar Pangborn 
Rohinsou t'nisoe hud it 08 -syl 
This shipwrecked erew (rf brave 
21st I’eiitury scientists is ma- 
rooneil on a primitive planet... 
faei»i? an unknown enemy — 
billions of miles from earth! 



SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB 
Depf. DAG-11, Garden City, New York 

Please ru«h me the 3 l>ook.s rheclusl below, 
mv trift books and first selccMon. Hill n»e 
oiilv $1 for nil three -plu-s few cents shipping 
..Vjresi. aiul enroll me as a mcml*cr of ilie 
s.-ience-Flctlon Club. Fverv m<»nth send me the 
Chii>‘R free bulletin, '■Thlmrs to Come.” so 
that I may decide whether or not 1 wl.sli to re- 
cfie*' the comlnK monthly .selection dcsrril>cd 
therein. For e.ach Iniok I iceept. I will p«' 
onlv $1 l>lu9 shipplni;. I <lo not have to take .n 
lx)nk every month fonly four dtirinrr ••jic'- • ear 
I j<m a memhcri — ami 1 nmy reslKn at am time 
after occ<'ptinn four seleclions. 

SPECIAL NO RISK GUARANTEE: Tf not delieht- 
e<l 1 may r<-turn all hookv m 7 day.s. pav nolh- 
anil thi.s meinlier.vltif' will ho cancelled! 

|T . Astounding Anthology q Player Piano 
^.n Long, Loud Siienee This Island Earth 

|jn Omnibus of Science-Fiction West of the Sun 

.^Nmne 

^ Please ITint> 

' Address 



City Zone ... State 

Selection price in Canada ^1.10 plus shipping 
Address lOS Bond St.. Toronto 2. 

(Offer good only in U. S. and Canada) 



pI.vnTXE— ANY THREE of 

these rocket -swift, jot- 
prt. polled SfTKXrF-FirTTON' 
boojv.s — your.s for only $1.00! 

Kach one l.s crammed M'ith 
.science thrills of the future... 
packed with the imagination 
tlu’f will make tomorrow’s 
It •’(ilines. A $7.,')0 to $0.00 
vc'iie. ctmipletc and in hand- 
some permanent binding-^ — 
Ijiit >'ou!'s for only $1 .d() on 
this amazing offer. 

Now — Tho Cream of New Science- 
Fiction Books — For Only $1.00 Eochl 

The .‘Joience-Fiction Book 
I’lub bi'ing.s yon the HFST 
l»rand-n»w full-length books 
FOR OXi^Y $1 KAOH (pins a 
W:\\ cents shipping charge) — 
even though they cost $2.r*0. 
$2.7.”» and up in publisher's 
etlition.s! Kach month’.s selec- 
tion is destrribed IN AD- 
NAXOF, in the Club’s free 



\^>TT'RE an enj,dnper work- 
ing on it serref project. Your 
Kill Is .suspicious of the Ascents 
wild Itlretl you. You don’t 
kiu)W wlio they are or where 
tliey set the fantastic ma- 
tcilals they give you to work 
with— metals 1 I k h t ej and 
-HtKHiger tlian anything on 
cailh. . .engines with the speed 
of a bullet! 

One night you see the two 
Agents tlragging your girl to a 
plane. She was ri«ht! You rush 
out to save her. 

Vou make a 
nm (or 



hangar 
oi.e of 



zoom pa 
Suddenly a huge black 
cloud hurtles down toward 
you. Your eiigim* sfop.s dead. 
Your plane Is pulled toward 
the dark hatch opening above 
you. You're being devoured in 
mid-air by a — GIANT FLY- 
ING SAUCER! 

WIIAT a story! It's called 
”Thi.s Island Earth.” And It’.s 
just ONE erf the three new 
Science- Fiction thrill- 
ers you can get for $1 
on thi.s amazing offer! 



WHICH 3 “°,ro!T,r *F°? 







